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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
CLERICAL DEFECTS. 


A theme, which gives sport to ma- 


lignant breath, and makes the heart of 


pigty weep, cannot be uninteresting. 
Such a theme is clerical defects. The 
office of the christian ministry, sacred 
as it is, renders no man infallible, 
though possessed of a_preternatural 
moral character. Still there are rare 
qualifications indispensable to this of- 
fice, qualifications which every day, 
as well as one day in seven, requires, 
and without which, the church and the 
ministry will languish or become ex- 
tinct. 

It is no infringement of the laws of 
humanity, to expose the errors of states- 
men and legislators; it will not then 
be deemed inconsistent with the law of 
love, if as christian spectators, we 
glance at some of the prominent de- 
fects of those, who are invested with 
the responsible character of christian 
ministers. 

1. Their deficiency in personal re- 
ligion. There are many of the cleri- 
cal order, whose piety is unsuspected, 
who notwithstanding manifest a pov- 
erty of religious feeling, which is chil- 
ling in its influence, through all the sa- 
cred relations they sustain. Is it not 
true in regard to more than a few sol- 
itary exceptions, from the lower walks 
of life, that they have “become wiser 
than their teachers are, and better know 
the Lord?” This destitution of religious 
sensibility makes them unaffectionate 
in their intercourse with others, though 
a severe effort is made, to exhibit ten- 
derness and sympathy—-diminishes the 
eonfidence, which otherwise would be 
reposed in them—generates worldly 
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nindedness and an unhallowed thirst 
for applause—robs the mind of valua- 
ble sentiments, and fritters away the 
deep and solemn impressions of moral 
obligation, even the impressions asso- 
ciated with ordination vows, and the 
fast approaching realities of eternity. 
2. Ministers read too much. A. 
great library will not make either a 
prolific or pious mind. Theologians, 


whether they believe this or not, have 
generally been solicitous to crowd, as 
much as possible, the alcoves of their 
overgrown libraries. Unhappily how- 
ever after all their plodding, even of 
systems folio-deep, they do not crowd 


into their minds half as much thought, 
as some others, who are contented with 
a few scores of volumes, which do not 
become stale by twice and thrice pe- 
rusing. It is not in the power of man 
to do two things at once. Much read- 
ing is apt to prevent much thinking; 
and here is the origin of much that is 
faulty in ministers. With a great au- 
thor before them, they are magic- 
bound; all that they can obtain from 
him will, as they suppose, pass for high 
prized thought; at least, save them the 
trouble of thinking, when it is proper 
to introduce into their discussions, the 
same or analogous topics; and who 
cannot see that servility like this will 
give the death-blow to originality? The 
superabundant reading alluded to de- 
bilitates the memory—engenders an 
incoherent mass of ideas—unfits the 
mind for deep investigation, or for de- 
spatch in any of its efforts—besides, 
it induces a neglect of self-evident 
truths, which are the corner stones in 
the science of Theology, as well as in 
the other sciences; and without which 
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every superstructure, however splen- 
did and imposing, will in a little period 
fall to the ground. Pastoral visits are 
ofien omitted, on account of the misap- 
plication of time, in the perusal of un- 
wieldy systems and wide-spread dis- 
cussions. Ministers, at least many of 
them, must abridge their intercourse 
with wholesale books, or they will not 
only paralyze the energies of their own 
minds, but bring upon their churches 
and congregations, the chills of moral 
death. There are those, who weaken 
the strongest powers of vision, with 
the religious productions of past years, 
to exhibit learned lectures’ and _ ser- 
mons; and the sphere of their opera- 
tions, with but few exceptions, is cir- 
cumscribed by these efforts. But there 
is opposed to this restriction, the evi- 
dence which revivals of religion af- 
ford. ‘The fact is well ascertained, 
that pastoral visits faithfully and judi- 
ciously performed, have often done 
more within a short period, to promote 
the interests of genuine piety, than | 
many years preaching, however lucid | 
and orthodox. There is a promising 
field of usefulness, which ministers in- 
sulated with books do not occupy— 
that field is the nursery; within its en- 
closures are the germs of a future com- | 
munity; these germs are now flexible | ! 
and pliant, and will easily entwine | 
themselves upon the first opinions, | 
with which they come in contact:— 
give them buta little while a wrong di- | 
rection, and they fasten themselves so | 
permanently, that it is doubtful wheth- | 
er they will yield to the best subse- | 
quent cultivation, though it be bestow- | 
ed for years. How long will it be, ere | 
ministers will be convinced, that it is 
easier and more desirable, to sway the | 
incipient opinions of a group of chil- ' 
dren, than to exterminate a single vet- | 
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eran prejudice? 

3. Ministers write too much. The 
dearth of sentiment, which is betrayed } 
in hundreds of sermons, produced in | 
about twice as many days, furnish ev- | 
idence of the fact, Seeacieaen | 
ents, even of worthy men are illy ma- | 
naged. The practice of writing two | 





Clerical Defects. 


or more sermons a week is indeed com 
mon, but most, who adhere to it, groan 
under the spasms of the hypochondria, 
which are induced by neglected relax. 
ation. With the physical system thus 
impaired, it is not strange that none but 
common-place thoughts occur—nor is 
it strange that ideas do not stand out 
so prominently, that all, even the nar- 
rowest capacities can see the edge and 
feel it too. There are now lodged in 
shops and libraries thousands of vol- 
umes, which may not be moved for 
half a century, because it is known, 
their authors wrote too much; and it 
is too much for any to assert, that none 
of these authors were Theologians, 
What is written, we would not destroy; 
but what is to be written, we would 
have as perfect as the human intellect 
can make it. Let then ministers frame 
but one sermon each week, and let 
that have all the fragrance and vigor 
of the morning, and we venture to pre- 


dict, that they will not only be heardf 


with profound attention, but should 
they pass the ordeal of the press, they 
will not like others repose in neglected 
attitude, a burden to the world. 

4. Ministers have not a competent 
knowledge of human nature. There 
are those upon whom this charge will 


haps the whole of its force. 


| who dw not anticipate village partiali- 


ties, and broach their own opinions 
if a 


| upon subjects indifferent in themselves, 
but which the prejudices of others have 
magnified into some importance, and 
who will be offended with a single re- 
mark, which militates against their be- 
lief. Among those, whose defects it is 
the object of this paper to notice, are a 
class, who do not accommodate them- 
selves, to the variety of circumstances 
and character, which a village popula- 
tion affords. (They move on an even 
surface—with some, that surface is el- 
evated far above the common walks of 
life—with others, it is less elevated; 
but never bends enough to meet the 
condition of peasant, nor to reach the 
innocent refinements of genius. There 
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are addicted to the sacred profession || ture; and which qualifies its possessor 


many, who have but a very imperfect 
knowledge’ of the passions of men. 
Though “the passions are the elements 
of life,” theologians seldom under- 
stand their nature and design. Many 
in their preaching treat the human 
mind as if devoid of passions. From 
such you will hear but little of the 
terrors and the frowns of the gospel; 
though they deal largely, in its proffers 
and its welcomes. It is true that the 
passions of men may be intoxicated and | 
run wild; but what does it prove? Not 
that the passions should lie dormant. 
Not that the truths of the Bible are un- 


— fitted to alarm the fears of men, which 


are truly passions, and which must be 


excited, before any will move a limb, 


reason why so many fall asleep, in the 
midst of religious services, is, that min- 
isters generalize too much. Real life 
is dealt with as it should be. ‘Truth, 
robed in the nice inventions of meta- 
physics, falls lightly upon the ear, and 
permits the conscience to indulge in 
slumbers, which are ominous of ruin. 
The mass of church-visitants seldom 
retain, even the outlines of a single dis- 
course; because these outlines are sel- 
dom filled up with illustrations, bor- | 
rowed from objects, circumstances and | 
facts, with which they are conversant. | 
The dull worshipper is dull,while argu- 
ments mountain-high are arrayed be- 


or utter a single prayer for mercy. One 





| fore him; but he might be electrified, 


if an honest application was made to 
his bosom and his heart. ‘The want of 
such an application is what renders 
most sermons frigid and barren. In 
clerical performances there is often 
a quite noticeable prolixity. Sermons 
are sometimes so widely spread, that 
it is with much lassitude, any endure 
their delivery. The same defect en- 
ters into the prayers, which are offer- 
ed in the church, which makes them 
formal and inappropriate. The evils 
enumerated, evince the want of atten- 
tion among clergymen, to what is pass- 
ing around them; and the want of 


to make others esteem little things lit- 
tle, and great things great. 

3. Ministers are deficient in elo- 
quence. Multitudes of sermons well- 
wrought lose by delivery more than 
their merit. A dull spiritless monoto- 
ny mars the best language, casts into 
the shade the best sentiments, and does 
little else but administer soporific cor- 
dials. Those, who cannot weigh 
thoughts, gather from what they see 
defective in the manner of preachers, 
that they have common-place minds; 
and justify themselves, if they have but 
little or no interest, in what they exhib- 
it. ‘The Bible’s most sacred truths are 
sublime, even to mystery; and with 
any other than sublimity of feeling, 
“the legate of the skies” degrades the 
message he announces. The great se- 
cret of eloquence—“Ni vis me flere do- 
lendum est primum ipsi tibi””—is still 
a secret to many, who preside in the 
hallowed walls of the church. Does 
it not become those, who are denomi- 
nated “scribes of the kingdom of heav- 
en,” and “stewards of the mysteries of 
God,” to be men of feeling? to be em- 
inently spiritual? and whenever they 
ascend the consecrated desk, to preach 
“as if they never should preach again, 
as dying men to dying men?” 


H. 8. W. 
a MBO. 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF BELIEVES. 


(Continued from page 342 of the 2d Vol.] 


After making an apology to the read- 
ers of the Repository, for such an in- 
terruption in the discussion to which I 
have been calling their attention, I shall 
proceed, 

3. To make some additional re- 
marks on those difficulties which, I per- 
ceive, still exist in the mind of the “In- 
quirer,” concerning certain expressions 
which are frequently in the mouths. of 
his brethren, when they are speaking 
of their redemption by the blood of the 


that knowledge, which is obtained by || cross; namely, such as their being 


making experiments upon human na- || “clothed with the robes of Christ’s 
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righteousness,—its being said that the 
rizhteousness of Christ is imputed to 
them—and that he took their law 
place.” [See Repository, Vol. I. p. 
288.] 

As to the first of these expressions, 
“clothed with the robes of Christ’s 
righteousness,” it was acknowledged 
in my former communication, th: the 
phrase was figurative; but it vas 
shown to be no more so than that, in 
which believers are said to be built up- 
on Christ as their foundation. It was 
also shown, that there were good rea- 
sons suggested by the word of God for 
the use of this figure; such as the guilt 
of our first parents being represented 
by their seeing that they were naked— 
by their vain attempt to cover this na- 
kedness with fig-leaves; together with 
the account of their being afterwards 
covered with clothing provided by the 
Lord God himself: as also, the insuf- 
ficiency of our own righteousness, be- 
ing illustrated by filthy rags, i. e. a fil- 
thy and ragged garment. See Isa. Ixiv. 
6. I do not see that there can be any 
serious objection against the use of this 
figure, provided there be none against 
the sentiment intended to be communi- 
eated by it. It will therefore be the 
part of wisdom to come directly to this 
point;s—What is meant by the righ- 
teousness of Christ; and what influ- 
ence does it have in our acceptance 
with God? 

On the subject of the righteousness 
of Christ, there seems to be some dif- 
ference of opinion between myself and 
the “Inquirer.” ‘That phrase, “the 
righteousness of Christ,” which is so 
familiar to the Christian world, would 
not, I am ready to conclude, be used 
at all by him; at least, in its usual ac- 
ceptation. He says, p. 289, “Silva 
nus seems to take it for granted, that 
because Christ is God, the righteous- 
ness of God means the righteousness 
of Christ. If they are the same thing, 
what is the proofr” In reviewing what 
[ first wrote on the subject, I do not per- 
ceive that the above reason is given for 
calling the righteousness of God by the 
distinctive name of Christ’s righ- 


@n the Righteousness of Believers. 


| tcousness. It wasthen attempted to 
| be shown, that in the matter of justifj. 
|| cation, “the righeousness of God meant 
| something entirely distinct from the 
essential attribute of righteousness in 
| the Father or the Son; and that it re. 
ferred to a provision which God had 
‘made for the salvation of sinners, by 
| the incarnation, perfect obedience, and 
death of his son. This provision, it is 
true, is the most wonderful declaration, 
| or display of the righteousness of God, 
which was made for this end; that he 
might be just, and, at the same time the 
| justifier of the penitent believer. But 
| God has done other things beside this, 
| which have manifested the righteous- 
| ness of his character;—such as his give 
ing forth a holy law with a penalty 
annexed to disobedience—his casting 
| the rebel angels down to hell—driving 
| our apostate parents from Paradise— 
| destroying the old world—burning up 
Sodom and Gomorrah——-drowning 
Pharaoh and his host in the Red-Sea, 
&c. 
| righteousness, nor all of them taken to- 
| gether, do any thing towards constitu- 
| ting that righteousness of God, through 
|which a believer is justified, and 
| through which grace reigns unto eter: 
nal life. “The righteousness of God,” 
when opposed to the deeds of the law, 
evidently intends the righteousness 
wrought out by the incarnate Redeem- 
er. This circumstance makes it, in a 
very appropriate sense, the righteous- 
z of God our Saviour, that is, the 








righteousness of Christ. The whole 

Trinity were in the plan; it is there- 

fore the righteousness of God, without 

distinction of person: but if it be as- 
|cribed to either person in distinction 
|| from the other, it is with the greatest 
|| propriety ascribed to the Son. by 
|| whom it was wrought out. Why then, 
|| it will be said, do not the scriptures as- 
| cribe it tohim; and why is it not there 
called the righteousness of Christ? I 
 emwet it is thus called. Does not Pe- 
ter call it the righteousness of Christ, 
| in the commencement of his 2d epis- 
|| ler “Simon Peter, a servant and apos- 


} 


|| tle of Jesus Christ, to them that have 


| 
| 
| 















Yet not one of these displays of 
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ybtained like precious faith with us, || inform us what he intends by the righ 
through the righteousness of God, and || teousness of God: ‘for Christ is the 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” The cop- || end of the law for righteousness to ey- 
lative and, in the last clause, would || ery one that believeth.” — Here then, 
better give the sense if it were render- || that which is first called the righteous- 
ed by the word even: Through the || ness of God, is explained to mean that 
righteousness of God, even our Saviour || righteousness which was provided by 
Jesus Christ. But as the rendering || means of Christ’s becoming the end of 
now is, itis called the righteousness of || the law. How natural then it must be 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, as well as the || to distinguish it by calling it the righ- 
righteousness of God. I think it will || teowsness of Christ. When it was fore- 
not be doubted, that righteousness in | told concerning him, that he should be 
this passage intends that particular || called “the Lord our righteousness,” 
manifestation of righteousness which | was it not manifestly designed to point 
was made by the mediation and death | out, not so much the perfect purity of 
of Christ; or that which in the 3d || his character, as that righteousness 
chapter of Romans is called the righ- || which, by his sufferings and death, he 
teousness of God; and which is there |} would provide for the foundation of the 
spoken of as the only way by which |} believer’s justification? In the 3d chap- 
sinners can be saved. The provision || ter of the 2d Corinthians, when the a- 
which God has made for the salvation | postle contrasts “the ministration of 
of sinners by the life and death of his || righteousness” with “the ministration 
Son, is spoken of as the ana of condemnation,” he must mean, b 
of Christ, Rom. 5. 18:—Even so by || righteousness, that which is displayed 
he righteousness of one, the free gift || by the Redeemer in his appropriate 
‘came upon all men unto justification | character as the Saviour of sinners. 
ite.’ The one, by whose righteous- Ido not object to calling that pro- 
ness comes the free gift, is, beyond all || vision, which God has made by the 
contradiction, the Saviour, the Lon obedience and death of his Son. the 
Jesus Christ: and his righteousness, || righteousness of God: for it is so term- 
hrough which the free gift is bestow- || ed in the scriptures. And I can see 
d, manifestly intends, that provision || no valid objection against its being al- 
vhich he has made for us, which pro- || so called the righteousness of Christ: 
jsion most certainly includes the a- || for so, I think it has been shown, it is, 
onement that he made for our sins. || in effect, called in the scriptures. The 
Here then is a passage where the righ- f{ latter seems to be a more distinguish- 
eousness, through which sinners are || ing name for this brought-in* righ- 
saved, is expressly called the righ- || teousness, than the former; as it will 
eousness of that Holy One, of whom || more generally be understood withcut 
the first man was a figure. Romans 5. || any explanation, as soon as it is named. 
14. This is, in effect, repeated in the || When, in the 3d and 10th chapters of 
last verse of the chapter, where it is Romans, the apostle distinguishes this 
aid—“Even so might grace reign | brought-in righteousness—this provi- 
hrough righteousness unto eternal lite, || sion made for the salvation of sinners, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord.” — This is 

s much as to say, that the righteous- 

ness, through which grace reigns, is | 

that which was wrought out by sie 

Christ our Lord. In Rom. 10. 3, the 

apostle makes an important distinction | 

between men’s seeking to be saved by 
their own righteousness, and their sub- 
mitting to the righteousness of God; 


and then proceeds in the next verse to || 


| by calling it “the righteousness of God,” 

| there are such other things said in im- 

| mediate connexion with it, as evident- 
ly to direct our attention to the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of 

| the world. This prevented the neces- 
sity of its being called by its more ap- 
propriate name—“the righteousness of 
Christ.” 


* See Dan. 9, 24- 
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One thing which leads me to sup- 
pose that the “Inquirer” has different 
views of the righteousness of Christ, 
from those which I have entertained, 
is this; that he seems disposed to make 
no distinction between justifying 
righteousness and justification itself. 
{See the second communication of the 
Tn juirer, Vol. 1. p. 290.] The reasons 
which he has suggested for confound- 
ing the distinction between righteous- 
ness and justification, can be reduced 
to the three following: 

ist. The word righteous is applied 
to imperfect men. ‘The force of his 
argument here, if I understand him, is 
this;—That since the saints, with their 
partial conformity to the law, are nev- 
ertheless called righteous men, it must 
intend nothing more than that they are 
justified men. But will the “Inquirer” 
argue thus; that because the saints are 
called holy, good, upright, meek, and 
humble, therefore holiness, goodness, 
uprightness, meekness, and humility 
are synonymous with justification? I 
do not recollect a single name by which 














Un the Righteousness of Believers. 


| Godly is a derivative word from its pri: 
'mitive God, and there is some resem. 
_blance between the words in their sig. 
'nification: but who will pretend that 
the two words mean precisely the 
| same? If the justification of believers 
is through the righteousness of God 
| their Saviour, there is a very natural 
reason to be assigned why the two 
| words are derived from one common 
| root. “He who knew nosin was made 
sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 
3dly. The opinion of some con. 
mentators and lexicographers, is sug. 
gested by the “Inquirer” as another 
| reason for his confounding the distine. 
| tion between righteousness and justif. 
cation. A proper respect is no doubj 
| to be paid to their opinion; but the 
scriptures themselves are the only stan 
dard. These are to be consulted by 
every man. And from the attention 
which I have paid to these inspired 
writings, I am convinced that in the 
matter of our salvation by Jesus Christ, 
' they make an important distinction 





the regenerated are, in the word of | tween justifying righteousness and ju 


God, distinguished from their fellow 
men, which does of itself imply any 
defect in their character: yet I never 
thought of this as being any proof, that 
all these names were of the same sig- 
nification as the word justified. These 
names are undoubtedly designed to 
point out qualities that they possess, 
which serve to distinguish them from 
their fellows, who possess none of these 
qualities in the least degree. 
things are found in the same inspired 
volume which inform us, that the men 
who possess these distinguishing qual- 


ities, and are described by these perfect | 


names, are very imperfect men; and 
that they still retain much of their ori- 
ginal and hateful character. 
2dly. The “Inquirer” argues 
righteousness and justification are the 
same, because that in the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament the two 
words have one common root. 
it is true, may prove that there is some 
affinity between the two, but it will 
by no means prove their sameness. 


Other | 





that | 


This, | 





tification itself. Some of the grounds 
of this conviction will now be stated. 
First. Justification is subsequent t 
| faith, as will be conceded by the “In 
quirer:”” and yet faith itself is obtain 
H ed through the righteousness of God, 
|| even our Saviour Jesus Christ. See 2 
| Pet. 1.1. Here there is a manifest dif 
| ference between righteousness and ju 
tification; otherwise, faith, which i 
'| antecedent and preparatory to justifi 
cation is obtained through justification 


God our Saviour, cn lay a foundation 
for the grace of faith to be granted t 
those who are yet in an unjustified 


state; but it is absurd to suppose, that 


this gift should be bestowed through 
or on account of, their justification 
whieh is a thing that has not as yet ta 
ken place; and therefore has no exist 

| ence. 
Secondly. The distinction betwee 


We can see how the righteousness ol 
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| justification and justifying righteousqkno 


‘ness, is made apparent, in that the onq Gos 
| is represented as taking place en atfte b 
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rie M count of the other. This, I think, is 
‘m- clearly the representation made by 
sic. # Paul in the 3d chapter of his epistle 
hat tothe Romans. He first establishes 
the MH the point, that all mankind are entire- 
vers Ely sinful; and then proceeds to infer, 
jod IB that by the deeds of the law, (i. e. by 
ural their own deserts,) no flesh shall be 
two IB justified in the sight of God. This 
mon prepares the way for him to show that 
ade HF there is still a way for sinful, ill-deserv- 
the Bing men to be justified; even by a 

righteousness which is not their own. 
‘om: fe This he calls “the righteousness of God 
Sug. without the law,” which was however 
ther fF borne witness to by the law and the 
tine prophets. But lest some reader should 
stiff fail to apprehend his meaning, he adds: 
oubtfe“Even the righteousness of God which 
- theiis by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and 
stanmupon all them that believe.—-Being 
d byMjustified freely by his grace, through 
ntionf[the redemption that is in Christ Je- 
piredm sus.” 
1 theviewed in connexion, I think it must 
hristBbe evident, that the redemption that is 
n bein Christ Jesus, is the same thing 
1 jusfwhich is before called the righteous- 
undiness of God. Now if justification is 
ted. Bthrough the righteousness of God, or 


| 


When this whole passage is | 





object for faith to confide in. See Ro- 
mans 1.17. In the 3d chapter of Ro- 
mans the righteousness of God, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ, is said to be 
unto all them that believe. This sup- 
poses, that the righteousness of God 
becomes ours, or that we become in- 
terested in it, by faith. This then be- 
ing the object of faith, is easily distin- 
guished from our justification, which is 
no object of faith, but is wholly the 
consequence of it. 


Fourthly. The believer, even when 
he is in a justified state, is said not to 
have his own righteousness. But the 
justification is his own. It is true, that 
it is God who justifies him; but the 
justification is not in being until it is 
his; and now it belongs to him alone 
and not to\another. It is quite differ- 
ent with that righteousness, through 
which this free justification is obtain- 
ed. This was in existence before the 
believer had any part in it; and when 
by faith he becomes interested in it, 
still he has not his own righteousness, 
but the righteousness which is of God 
by faith. Phil. 3. 9. 


Fifthly. Confounding justifying 


nt tothe redemption that is in Christ Jesus, || righteousness with justification, seems 


‘“Infit is not the same thing with it. It 
ytaing would communicate no distinct senti- 
God§ment, to say, that we are justified 
See Hthrough justification. But it is not at 
st difgall difficult to apprehend what is meant 
1 jusqby our being justified through the righ- 
ch igteousness of Christ. 
ustifiq Thirdly. Those who are saved from 
ationgamong our guilty race are said to be 
ess offjustified by faith. Their faith must 
latiomconfide in something:—this something 
ed tain which faith confides is called righ- 
tifiedjteousness:—but surely this righteous- 
, thaffness on which their faith relies cannot 
oughjbe the same as their justification. They 
ationfcannot be justified until they believe; 
et tagon what then, I ask, does their first act 
existgof faith make dependence? Not on 
their justification; for such a thing 
rweeldoes not now exist; nor can it be 
teous4known that it ever will exist. In the 
e on Gospel the righteousness of God is said 





to throw the Redeemer too much in 
the back ground of the picture. Our. 
inquiring brother has assured us, that 
it was not his intention to confound the 
righteousness of faith with faith itself: 
Butif he should confound the righteous- 
ness, through which we are justified, 
with justification itself, I] fear he will 
do equal dishonor to the Saviour. I 
do not conclude that he intends to ad- 
vocate a justification, in which the 
merits of the Saviour shall have no in- 
fluence; yet his unwillingness to allow 
the distinction which christians have 
usually made between justification and 
justifying righteousness, appears to 
have some tendency to such a result. 
The command which we have receiv- 
ed, to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, obliges 
me to contend for this distinction, and 


‘for the use of the common phrase “the 
mn. aette be-revealed te faith, i. e. as a proper | righteousness ef Christ,” which. I think, 
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has been shown to be of no human or || figures and images, to elucidate ayg 


modern invention. 


confirm the truths he taught. At one 


Lastly. It appears from the exam- || time he made use of the various parts 
ple of a few texts given us by the “In- |) w hich compose a court of civil Justice, 


quirer,” (pp. 290, 291, of V ol 1.) ) which | 


he has attempted to paraphrase i in such | 


a way as to make righteousness and | 
justification to be the same thing; that | 
they are really not the same but dif- | 
ferent things. He could not, in every 
instance, satisfy his own mind by sub- 
stituting justification for righteousness, 
but has repeatedly used the phrase, | 
“(rod’s method of justifying sinners.” 

Now [ would ask my inquiring broth- 
er, whether there is not a manifest dis- 
tinction between a method of justify- 
ing, and justification itself. I would 
further ask, whether he can describe 
“God’s method of justifying sinners,’ 

without giving us an account of the 


righteousness of one, by which the free 


gift came upon all men unto justifica- 
fon of life? 
SILVANUS. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTE.—Having been favored with a sight | 


of the foregoing communication in manuscript, 
I cannot forbear expressing my surprise that 
Silvanus should have so entirely misapprehend 
ed my meaning, in what I said upon the words 
righteousness and justification, in page 290, Vol. 
1. My remarks were upon the words, not upon 
the tiengs. [ had no thought of making ‘righ- 
teousness and justification to be the same thing.” 


Mi. 


righteousness sometimes means justification or || 
and would have com- | 
of the original more | 


method of justification; 
municated the meaning 
clearly if it had been so rendered, or should be 
so understood. The reader is desired to turn 
to the place referred to, and compare my re- 
marks with the passages there paraphrased, 
and their context. 
INQUIRER. 
+ @ MO. 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
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Tue Lord Jesus Christ, while upon | 
earth, not only made atonement for sin, | 
but also condescended to point out the 
duty which sinners must perform, be- 


fore they can receive the benefit of his 


death. In order to make the most deep || 


and lasting impressions upon the minds 


of his hearers, he made a free use of 
the various objects with which they | 


object was to show that the word rendered || 


! ‘to conve y his instructions: —* Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
i thou art in the way with him, lest a 
| any time the adversary deliver thee to 
the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
| to the officer, and thou be cast into 
| prison. Verily I say unto thee, thoy 
shalt by no means come out thence 
till thou hast paid the uttermost far. 
| thing.” From the tenor of this pas. 
sage, there can be no doubt but that i 
was an address to sinners. Christ 
| calls upon them to agree with their ad. 
| Versary quickly, before the day of grace 
| shall have passed away, and their state 
| be fixed in eternal despair. 
| The general truth which may be de. 
\ rived from this figurative direction 0 
our Divine Lord, may be stated thus: 
| 
| 





| It is the duty of sinners to become 
| reconciled to their adversary immedi 
ately. 
| And as I intend to confine my re. 
marks chiefly to the truths taught and 
implied in this passage, I propose 

To inquire, who is this adversary o! 
sinners, with whom it is their duty t 
| agree 5 
| Point out the condition on which a 
|| agreement can be effected; 

And show some of the reasons wh) 
sinners are called upon to make thi 
agreement. 

There is no reason to suppose tha’ 
wicked men are the adversary of sin 
ners, with whom it is their duty to a 
gree. It is true that wicked men are 
frequently adversaries to each other 
and indulge hateful and malicious feel# 
ings towards each other. The wicked 


and envy, hateful and hating one an 
ther.” But though it is true that the} 
possess this disposition, still they di 
not always disagree. A variation 
circumstances often unites them in con 
cert to promote a common interest 
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| Herod and Pilate were made friend@pre : 


| in this manner. In respect to the leadqacec 
were familiar. from which he drew his || ing traits of moral character, sinner #ncq 
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Salvation Practicable. 


| 


| 


jiready agree. ‘They agree in their 
jeelings respecting the requirements of 
God. God requires of them an holy || 
heart, which he has not given them. | 
But we see that sinners of all charac- 
ters, capacities, and circumstances, a- | 


73 


ence and rebellion. Some indeed de- 
ny their dependence for awhile, but 


| as soon as they are convinced of it, 


gree in saying that if God requires of | 


them an holy heart, which he has not 
civen them, he is an hard master, reap- |) 
ing Where he has not sown and gath- 
ering where he has not strewed. Sin- | 
ners of all descriptions agree in their |, 
feelings respecting the terms of salva- || 
tion. Christ has made supreme love || 
tohim, and unreserved self-denial the || 
lowest terms of salvation. But sinners 
of all ages, capacities, and circumstan- 


| 
| 


ces, agree in refusing to comply with | 


them. 

God requirs perfect holiness of all 
is intelligent and accountable crea- 
ures—that they love him with all their 
heart and soul and mind and strength, 
ind their neighbor as themselves; and 
that whether they eat or drink, or 
vhatsoever they do, they do all to the || 
lory of God. But sinners all agree |) 
n saying that this is too much. They | 
ay that this is too strict a law for such | 
rail and sinful creatures as we are, and || 
lead that they are unable to comply 
with it. 

The scriptures say that God has 
nade all things for himself, yea even | 
he wicked for the day of evil, and | 


| they feel precisely alike on the subject, 
and either say that they are not to 
‘blame and that God has no right to 
sind fault with them for unintentionally 
fulfilling his decrees, or else they lay 
hold of what the bible says about their 
moral inability to do right, and en- 
deavour to persuade themselves thaf 
it is a valid excuse for not making 
| themselves a new heart. Thus we see 
_ that sinners are already agreed in the 
| essential points respecting religion. 

It cannot be, therefore, that wicked 
men are the adversary with whom sin- 
ners are called upon to agree. 

Nor have we any reason to suppose 


_ that Satan is the adversary with whom 


| it is the duty of sinners to agree. 


Sa- 


; tan is an adversary of God and an ad- 


| 





| 


| 





versary of the saints. He opposes all 
the holy and gracious purposes of God 
which he is executing in the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation ofhis people, and all 
| the schemes of christian enterprise in 
| which the saints are engaged. It is 
_between Satan and the other fallen 
spirits on the one side, and saints on 
| the other, that the christian warfare is 
carried on and will be maintained un- 
til Satan shall be bound for a thousand 
'years. “For we wrestle, says the a- 
| postle, not against flesh and blood, but 


hat he works all things after the coun- |) against principalities and powers, a- 


el of his own will. God has made 


| gainst the rulers of the darkness ofthis 


nan a free and accountable being, at world, against spiritual wickedness in 


he same time that he is working in | 
iim both to will and to do of his own | 
rood pleasure. And he reproves and | 
hreatens him for all his disobedience | 
nd rebellion, while acting under his | 
niversal and particular providence. | 


valic@But sinners in all ages of the world | 


an 
the) 
Vy d 
on 
1 cond) 
erest 
iend 
lead 


and of all descriptions, from what the | 
vorld call the innocent, the harmless | 
and the moral, down to the profane, |) 
he immoral, and the abandoned, all | 
join in finding fault with God for thus | 
dealing with them. 


bre all conscious of their freedom and || and hates it with all his heart. 


f 
} 


1} 


accountability, they plead their depend- | 
nner#2nce as an excuse for their disobedi- || hated both Christ and the Father. 


Vox. I 


| high places.” But sinners are never 
} engaged in this warfare. In many 
respects at least Satan cannot be said 
to be the sinners’ adversary. He is 
said to be their Father, and they are 
|| said to be his children. This implies 
‘that they are like him in their moral 
| character. And this is most obvious- 
ly true. Satan opposes with all his 
heart the wise and holy purposes and 
_ decrees of God, and sinners agree per- 
“fectly with him inthis respect. Satan 


And though they | || understands the true character of God 


ners also are said to have seen nal 


10 
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Satan is supremely selfish, which he || and the wicked are said to be “stout 
has manifested by aspiring above his || hearted against God.” God “hates 
place in the moral system. Sinners || all workers of iniquity,” and all wor- 
are also said to be lovers of their own || kers of iniquity are “haters of God.” 
selves, and to bring forth fruit to them- | | God i is opposed to the selfish designs 
selves. Satan is unwilling to accept || of the sinner, and the sinner is oppos- 
and suffer the punishment of his ini- |! ed to the benevolent purposes of God, 
quity. He hates the divine sovereign- || God has a controversy with the sinner 
ty which continues him in a state of || respecting his right to do what is best 
moral depravity, and the divine justice || with his creatures. He has asserted 
which inflicts upon him the punish- || his right and his determination, and in 
ment due for his sin. Sinners also per- || a measure carried it into execution, in 
fectly agree with him in this respect, || making just such creatures, and _put- 
both in sentiment and feeling. They || ting them to just such uses as he sees 
are continually complaining of the di- || to he best. The sinner denies this 
vine sovereignty, which continues them || right, and opposes the agency of God 
in a state of moral depravity, while || in executing it. Every convicted sin- 
others, no better than themselves, are || ner feels that he is at enmity with God, 
sanctified and forgiven; and their en- || and that he is utterly opposed to his 
mity rises into a rage at the thought of || wise and glorious design in making 
having their happiness given up forev- || all creatures for himself to display his 
er, for the glory of God and the good || own infinite perfections. 
of his holy kingdom. But I proceed to point out the con- 

The enmity of Satan against God || dition on which an agreement can be 
is deadly. He would gladly dethrone || effected between God and the sinner. 
him and blot out his existence and || Humility is one of the terms by which 
reign sole monarchhimself. The fool || this condition is expressed. Our Lord 
also, a term used in the scriptures to || says, “whosoever exalteth himself shall 
denote the sinner, hath said in his heart, || be abased, but he that humbleth him- 
no God. It is an expression of his || self shall be exalted.” Humility con- 
heart; and had he power sufficient, '| sists in self abasement, and can be ex- 
this wish of his heart would be accom- || ercised only in view of guilt. Every 
plished. ‘Thus we see that sinners a- || sinner is a guilty creature; and “every 
gree already with Satan in their senti- || sin deserves the wrath of God, both in 
ments and feelings respecting the char- || this life and that which is to come.” 
acter, purposes, and providence of || The law of God, which condemns the 
God. And the moral character of || sinner to this punishment, is holy and 
those persons who agree in their sen- | just and good. Andreal humility con: 
timents and feelings, on these essential || sists in voluntarily accepting this pun- 
and fundamental points in religion, || ishmentat the hand of God. — This is 
cannot be very opposite. ‘There is no | something entirely different from mere- 
reason therefore to suppose that Satan || ly seeing ‘that we deserve this punish- 
is the adversary with whom sinners || ment. Every impenitent sinner either 
are called upon to agree. | sees or will see this. Satan sees it, 

| 
| 



















We must therefore suppose that God || and feels it too. But he is altogether 


° . . . . . . = ° 
is the adversary of sinners, with whom || unwilling to accept and suffer it. This 
the Saviour calls upon them to agree. 


is something also entirely different from 
And now if we consult the scriptures, merely being abased and suffering the 
or the experience of sinners themselves, punishment due for sin. God will, in 
we shall find that this is str ictly true. || this sense, abase every impenitent sin- 
H{[» is the adversary with whom they || ner forever; but none of them will ever 
are at enmity, and whose designs and || exercise any real humility, which con- 
purposes they oppose. God is said to 


be “angry withthe wicked every day,” 





| that punishment. If a sinner is ut 


| sists only in a voluntary acceptance of 
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willing to be abased and to accept this 

unishment, wherein does he essential- 
ly differ from Satan, who has never 
exercised any humility? Will it be 
said that some sinners appear to exer- 
cise some humility, while they are un- 
willing to suffer the penalty of the law 
of God,—that they see that the law 
which condemns them is holy and just 
and good, and that they feel that they 
deserve eternal punishment? So does 
Satan. But heis unwilling to submit 
to it. And every sinner who is at 
heart unwilling to accept and suffer the 
penalty of the law of God, is wholly 
destitute of genuine humility. ‘The 
wise man speaks of such, as “proud in 
heart, and an abomination to the Lord. 
Though hand join in hand, they shall 
not go unpunished.” 

Submission is anotherterm by which 
this condition is expressed. The a- 
postle James says, “God resisteth the 
proud but giveth grace to the humble. 
Submit yourselves therefore to God.” 
This implies, that if any do thus sub- 
mit to God they will find grace and 
pardon. Submission implies not only 
an object submitted to, but also some- 
thing to be submitted. God, it will be 
acknowledged, is the being to whom 
the sinner ought to submit. But it 
may be an inquiry, in view of which 
of the divine perfections is it safe to 
submit. In view of his mercy, mere- 
ly? The sinner is already willing to 
have this exercised in his favour. In 
view of his goodness and power, mere- 
ly? When these divine perfections are 
contemplated, aside from his sove- 
reignty,they are not a terror to sinners. 
Submission, therefore, ought to be in 
view, not only ofthe perfections of his 
nature, but also in view of the perfec- 
tions of his moral character; and not 
merely in view of one of his perfec- 
tions, as insulated from others, but in 
view of it as it stands connected with, 
and derives its character from the oth- 
er divine perfections. It matters not 
in view of which of the divine perfec- 
tions the sinner submits, if he submits to 
itas it stands connected with, and de- 
rives its character from the whole. In 
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this view, the mercy of God is sove- 
reign mercy, his goodness is impartial 
and sovereign goodness, his power is 
sovereign power, and his justice is 
sovereign justice. 

But submission also implies that 
something is submitted. And to as- 
certain what must be submitted, let us 
inquire what is the subject of conten- 
tion between God and the sinner. And 
here, if the experience of sinners them- 
selves may be considered as evidence, 
it may safely be said, that the eternal 
interest of the sinner is the subject of 
controversy. ‘The great and glorious 
design which God had in view in mak- 
ing all things for himself, and which he 
is still pursuing in working all things 
after the counsel of his own will, in- 
cludes every other design and interest 
in the world, whether temporal or 
eternal. Every sinner feels that he is 
opposed to this comprehensive and 
glorious design which God is pursuing, 
and knows that he is pursuing a differ- 
ent design, namely, his own interest. 
And as these designs are opposed to 
each other, it must be this which con- 
stitutes the controversy. But the de- 
sign of God chiefly respects the eternal 
interests of the universe. It must there- 
fore be his eternal interest which the 
sinner is called upon to submit. It can- 
not be merely his temporal interest, be- 
cause every temporal interest may be 
given up without any true submission, 
which is always the effect of supreme 
loveto God. “'Tho’ I give all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though] give my 


body to be burned, if I have not char- 


ity, it profiteth me nothing.” Sinners 
under conviction are willing to re- 
nounce every temporal interest to se- 
cure the salvation oftheir souls. It 
must therefore be the eternal interest 
of the sinner which must be submitted. 
This is farther evident from the consid- 
eration that God requires all his ra- 
tional creatures cordially to embrace 
his design. “Whether therefore ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
tothe glory of God.” But as the design 
of God comprehends the eternal inter- 
est of every creature, no mar can 





understandingly and cordially em- 
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If this is not the point of contention 


brace it, without submitting his eternal || between God and the sinner, and if 


interest to God. 
sinner is unwilling to give this up, he 
is unsubmissive to the divine will, 
which requires him to love God su- 
premely and not himself. Butas soon 
as the sinner submits his soul to God, 
and cordially embraces his glorious de- 
sign, the agreement between him and 
God is effected. 

Self denial is another term by which 
the condition of agreement between 
God and the sinner is expressed. “If 
any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” Self denial consists in 
voluntarily giving up our own good 
for the glory of God and the good of 
others. Onthis duty Christ has been 
exceedingly plain and explicit. At 
one time he said, “‘so likewise, whoso- 
ever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” And in order that no one 
might be in danger of mistaking his 
true meaning, he said again, “he that 
saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” The life spoken of in this 
verse is not mere temporal, but eter- 
nallife; as is evident from the consid- 
eration that if it meant mere temporal 
life it would destroy the veracity of 
the promiser. For those martyrs who 
have given up their temporal lives for 
Christ’s sake have not found them a- 
gain. But Christ expressly says he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it, that is, the same life which he 
gives up for Christ’s sake. 
therefore mean eternal life, or the soul. 
But why may nota sinner become a 
disciple of Christ without giving up, 
or forsaking his eternal interest for his 
sike? The reason is, because it is 
impossible for the sinner to exercise the 
least degree of self denial, while he 
makes his eternal interest his supreme 
object of affection and pursuit. 

If a sinner should give up his tem- 
poral gratifications merely to secure 
his eternal interest, it would be an act 
of selfishness, and not of self denial. 


Tt must | 


And so long as the | God allows the sinner to keep back his 


eternal interest, and make it his chief 
object of affection and pursuit, then 
who can prove that there is any thing 
in religion, or who can point out the 
difference between a saint and a sin- 
ner? 

But this 2s the subject of controver- 
sy, and this is the point which sepa- 
rates a saint from a sinner. A saint 
loves God supremely and is willing to 
give up all to promote his glory, and 
a sinner loves himself supremely, and 
would destroy every thing else, rather 
than lose his own soul. Though the 
conditions of agreement between God 
and the sinner, are variously expressed 
in different parts of the bible, they all 
come to this same practical point. 
“He that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, cannot be my disciple.” The 
moment the sinner comes to this point 
of self denial, there is a foundation laid 
for an agreement with God. Yea, if 
Satan should come to this point of sub- 
mission and self denial, if he should 
humble himself before God, cordially 
accept the punishment of his iniquity, 
and voluntarily abase himself as low 
as the law of God abases him, there 
would be a foundation laid for an a- 
greement with his Maker. Though 
Satan could not be pardoned without 
an atonement, he might agree with 
God, and live in mutual friendship. 

S. C. 
(To be continued.) 
+8 @0~- 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF DOCTRINAL 
TRUTH ESSENTIAL TO THE PERMA- 
NENCE OF BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

It has been very painful to me to 
hear, as I sometimes have heard, such 
phrases as, “the orthodox party,” and 
“the practical party,” and such a one 
“has gone over from the side of ortho- 
doxy to the side of practical religion.” 
What can be meant? Is a right belief 
opposed to a right practice, and a 
right practice opposed to a right be- 
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lief? I. profess to be a friend toy those truths which the gospel teaches? 
orthod-«y and to practical religion |) and what is the object of these be- 
both; and I am so far from seeing || nevolent institutions, but to spread 
any inconsistency between them, that || through the world the knowledge of 
| suppose they are seldom separated || those same truths, and to bring all 
in this world. Indeed, I always sus- || men to the belief, and love, and prac- 
pect those pretensions to orthodoxy || tice of them? But though the truth 
which are not found in connection || of my position may appear very plain 
with right practice, and those pre-| to some, it is doubtless the fact that 
tensions to practical religion which || many think it untrue. Many appear 
are not connected with right belief. || to think that the cause of orthodoxy, 
The bible speaks of the belief of the || and the cause of christian benevolence 
truth as the means of making men || are distinct and opposite causes, and 
holy, and the belief of error as the | that those who are advocates of the 
means of eternal destruction. It is || one cannot be advocates of the other. 
possible, indeed, that some have pro- | And some appear to have this impres- 
fessed a right belief, and been forward || sion so trongly, as to think they can- 
to talk in its favor, who have not || not better express their devotedness 
recommended it by their practice. || to the one, than by casting some con- 
And it is possible also, that the prac- || tempt upon the other. Iam acquaint- 
tice of some has been so good in ap- || ed with some who profess to be warm 
pearance, as to gain for them the} advocates of the cause of christian 
reputation of being truly pious, whose || benevolence, who think very lightly 
belief has not been correct. Both these, || of doctrinal reading and doctrinal 
however, are exceptions from a gen-|| preaching. They think the time lost, 
eral rule, and they are so rare as not | which is spent in elucidating and de- 
to affect its general truth. Strict sen- fending the great truths of the gospel. 
timents and strict practice have been || They wish never to read or to hear 
usually found together, in all ages of | any thing on that subject. ‘They 
the church; and so have loose sen- || wish all the energies of ministers and 
timents and loose practice. | churches to be directed to the support 
It is not my intention, however, to || of our benevolent institutions. And 
discuss the general subject at this time, || they think if these are only attended 
‘to, all will be well. Such feelings 

One.ef the ways in which practical || as these, if I do not very much mis- 
piety is expressed at the present day, || take, are prevailing to a great extent. 
is in the support of benevolent in- And the consciousness of an attach- 








stitutions—---those institutions which || ment to the cause of benevolence, and 
have for their object the alleviation || of indifference or opposition to the 
of human misery by the means which || cause of orthodoxy, is to such persons 
Infinite Wisdom has prescribed, the || a proof that those causes have no 
universal spread of the gospel. And || connection with each other. For the 
my object is to show, that the main- || sake of those, then, who have such 
tenance of doctrinal truth is essen- || impressions, I would present the fol- 
tial to the permanence of these in- || lowing considerations: 
stitutions—that these institutions are 1. There cannot be any more love 
so connected with the cause of ortho- || of the gospel than there is knowledge 
doxy, that if that declines, these insti- || of the gospel. We may believe and 
tutions will alsa decline, or be divert- || love and practice all we know of it; 
ed from their present object. | but that part of it of which we are 
Perhaps some readers will think || ignorant is the same to us as if it did 
this point so plain as not to need any | not exist. Where there is much 
proof. They will be ready to ask, || knowledge of the gospel there may 
what is orthodoxy, but the belief of || be much love of the gospel; but where 
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there is but little knowledge of the | 
gospel, there can be but little love | 
of the gospel. If we love all of the | 
gospel that we know, therefore, and | 
know but little, our love of it must | 
be little. But if some parts of the | 
gospel that we do know are not loved, | 
our love of the gospel becomes still | 
less. The orthodox are those who | 
know and believe the principal truths | 
of the gospel. ‘Those who are not | 
orthodox, do not know, or do not | 
believe so much. It is plain, there- | 
fore, that those who are not orthodox | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


cannot have so much love of the gos- 
pel as those can who are orthodox. 
Now, I think it is equally plain, that 
those who love the gospel must de- 
sire its spread; and that the desire 
for the spread of the gospel, which | 
proceeds from the love of the gospel, 
must be strong or weak, just in pro- | 
portion to that love of the gospel from | 
which it proceeds. Those, therefore, | 





strong a desire of this kind for the 
spread of the gospel, as those can who 
are orthodox. It is certain, therefore, 
that of two christians, equally well 
disposed, according to what they 
know, he that is the most orthodox 
has the most love of the gospel, and 
the strongest desire of the right kind 
for its universal promulgation. It is 
desirable, therefore, christian reader, 
that you should be more fully instruct- 
ed in what the gospel contains, and 
know more of it, that you may love 
it more, and have a stronger desire 
for its spread; that you may be more 
decided and ardent in your attach- | 
ment to the cause of christian benevo- | 
lence, and may be disposed to salen | 
greater exertions for the support of | 
all benevolent institutions. But, per- | 


haps you will say, you are not so | 


orthodox as your neighbor, and yet | 
you are more disposed to assist in | 
the spread of the gospel than he is. 
Perhaps he does not do as well as he | 
knows; and perhaps you do not “ 

| 





as well as vou know. But how has 


it been with you? Have you found 


who are not orthodox cannot have so 


of the gospel has diminished your love 
of the gospel? If it has, that is a bad 
mark against your christian character, 
But if it has not, why should yoy 
think it has had that effect upon your 
neighbor? f 

2. That aid which is given to be. 
nevolent institutions from other mo. 
tives than the love of the gospel, 
| cannot be permanently depended on. 
There are, do doubt, many other mo- 
se which lead to a temporary sup. 
port of these institutions. Those who 
are not christians, even by profession, 
often give something for their support, 
| What such persons do, cannot pro 
| ceed from love of the gospel, for they 
have none. It must proceed from 
pron motives. And so it is, doubt. 
less, many times, with christians then 
| selves. Other motives influence then 
also. They are influenced, in some 
measure, by the love of the gospel; 
but they are liable to act, in this mat 
ter, from other motives, as well as 
other men. But all motives, other 
than the love of the gospel, are s 
“cm for their existence on_ the 





circumstances of the moment, or from 
their very nature so soon cease {0 
| operate, that the aid which is derived 
from them cannot be permanently 
depended on. Novelty has had _ its 
influence. Many have given some: 
|thing to aid an institution, when i 
va new, who have ceased to give 
as soon as the charm of novelty ceas 
ed. Sympathy has had its influence. 
When the distressed state of the mis. 
erable heathen has been depicted in 
glowing colours, it has excited the 
sensibilities of many, and _ induced 
them to give freely. But when the 
| same description is repeated, it has 
less influence; and having become fa 
miliar, it has little or none. The 
| hope of immediate and great success 


| has probably stimulated many to give 


largely for once, or for a few times, 
in the expectation of not continuing 
to do so. The love of worldly glory 
has had its influence. The greatness 


of the object, and the expectation of 


that an increase of your knowledge || sharing in the honor of accomplishing 
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it, has kindled a kind of enthusiasm, 
like that which animates the soldier 
to rush to the field of battle. But a 
few disappointments soon cool the 
ardor of such. The wish to avoid 
the appearance of meanness and cov- 
etousness, and to establish and main- 
tain a high character among men, 
may have influenced some. The 
desire to be thought liberal, generous, 
and public spirited, or more than 
commonly pious and devoted chris- 
tians, may have induced them to 
give to be seen of men. But when 
this object is attained, or becomes 
unattainable in this way, the motive 
ceases to operate. Some are influ- 
enced by the example of others, and 
will give or withhold, as others do. 
Some are influenced by personal re- 
gard to the individuals employed or 
to he employed or supported. 
that motive ceases, their interest in 
the work will cease. Some have giv- 
en because they have been solicited, 


trouble of solicitation. Such have 
felt no interest in the work itself: and 
the more frequently they are called 
upon for aid, the more they will be 
set against it. Some, perhaps, have 
been influenced by self righteous mo- 
lives, or by the desire of increasing 
their substance, or the fear of losing it. 
But those who are perfectly selfish, 
never assist a benevolenet enterprize 
for the sake of doing good; and will 
lind means of eluding the force of 
the motives which are urged upon 
them. Where there is no love of the 
gospel, there is no motive of perma- 
nent operation, which is likely to be 
sufficient to overcome the love of 
wealth, and of the gratifications which 
it procures. Those who understand 
and love the gospel, therefore, are the 
only persons whose aid can be per- 
inanently depended on. 

3. That aid which is given to be- 
! .volent institutions through wrong 
views of their design, cannot be per- 
manently depended on. It is probable 
that some misunderstand their object, 
and suppose it is essentially different 





merely to free themselves from the 


} 


| 
| 
| 








‘tains as the word of God. 


indifference to the gospel. 
_pel contains, indeed, both doctrines 
When | 


| together, that if its doctrines are taken 





from what is. Their object is to 
spread the gospel. The bible is cir- 
culated; and the ignorant are taught 
to read it, and receive what it con- 
But or- 
thodoxy is the belief of what the bible 
contains. The object of these insti- 
tutions, then, is to spread orthodoxy. 
And if any who hate orthodoxy have 
assisted these institutions under the 
mistake that it was not their object to 
spread orthodoxy, but something else, 
they have been acting against their own 
wishes and intentions; and when they 
discover their mistake, as they must, 


_ sooner or later, they will oppose these 
| institutions with as much zeal as they 
| have hitherto assisted them. 


Indifference to doctrinal truth is 


The gos- 


4. 


and duties; but they are so connected 


away, the gospel is destroyed. ‘The 


duties of it might be taught by a 


heathen; and many of them have 
been taught by heathens and deists. 
If the doctrines of the gospel are not 
necessary to the salvation of men, 
then the gospel itself is not necessary. 
And this is the conclusion to which | 
many have already come, who are 
loudest in their professions of charity 
and liberality, and boast of their in- 
difference to the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. They think the heathen are 
as likely to be saved without the gos- 


eral and uncharitable to maintain the 
contrary. Such persons do nothing 
to aid our benevolent institutions, but 
oppose them with all their influence. 
| This is the direct tendency of indif- 
ference to doctrinal! truth; and if that 
eas: shall become general, 


| 
| 
| pel as with it, and think it very illib- 


these institutions must fail of support. 

5. There is another result, still 
more to be deprecated than the fail- 
‘ure of these institutions. It is their 
| perversion to other purposes than 
‘those for which they were establish- 
led. It may be thought that many 
| of them have permanent funds, which 


i will secure their continuance, even if 
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the cause of orthodoxy is not main- 
tained, and their stated supplies should 
fail. But if the cause of orthodoxy is 
not maintained, into whose hands will || 
these institutions fall? and at whose 
disposal will be these permanent funds? 
Look to Harvard University for an 
answer. Look to many of the old 
charitable establishments in Europe. 
They had permanent funds establish- 
ed for particular purposes, and guard- 
ed from perversion as well as human 
ingenuity could guard them. — But to 
what purposes are they applied now? 
Not to the purposes for which they 
were ney Not to the spread of 
the gospel. And how has it come to 
pass? By the failure of maintaining 
doctrinal truth. Those who had the 
charge of those institutions first be- 
came indifferent to doctrinal truth, 
and then opposed to it. And those 
funds, which were, by those who gave 
them, sacredly devoted to Christ and 
his cause, are now employed as mighty 
engines in opposing the gospel, and 
disseminating soul-destroying errors. 
What will become of the Andover | 
Seminary, if the cause of orthodoxy is 
not maintained? Let those who have 
it in their hands become indifferent to 
doctrinal truth, or opposed to it, and 
how long before it will be in the same 
situation with Harvard University, 
and operate like a mighty Bohon 
Upas, poisoning the whole moral at- 
mosphere of our country? 
cause of orthodoxy is not maintained, 
all our benevolent institutions which 
have no permanent funds must fail; 
and all those which have, will be in a 
situation ten thousand times worse 
than if they were annihilated. 


The maintenance of doctrinal | 


truth is essential to the permanence of 


our benevolent institutions, because | 


doctrinal truth furnishes the only suf- | 
ficient encouragement to persevere in | 
the work. The spread of the gospel || 
through the whole world is not the 
work of a day. These institutions 
must be supported, and continue their 
active exertions for many years before | 
that work can be accomplished thro’ 


If the | 
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| their instrumentality. The stupidity 
‘and vice of idolatrous nations, and 
their attachment to those systems 
'which allow and encourage their 
| wicked practices, is so great, that 
many have thought the attempt to 
convert them to Christianity was 
hopeless. Take away that encour. 
agement which the doctrinal part of 
the gospel affords, and it becomes so, 
Those who disbelieve the doctrines of 
| the gospel are entirely consistent with 
themselves in regarding it as hopeless, 
And those who profess to believe those 
doctrines often find their faith put to 
| 
| 
| 
| 








a severe trial. Orthodoxy, however, 
looks upon the work as capable of be. 
ing accomplished, because God has 
determined to save some, and because 
he does govern the hearts of all men, 
and turn them whithersoever he will. 
Orthodoxy looks to the arm of the 
Lord, not to the wisdom of man. 
Orthodoxy expects success, in the use 
of those means which God has ap- 
pointed, just so far as he sees to be 
wisest and best. But take away the 
doctrine of election, and the universal 
| agency of God in directing all events, 
and no sufficient encouragement re- 
mains. A few unsuccessful efforts 
| will discourage those who do not find 
| support in the doctrines of the gospel. 
| 








For these reasons it is evident that 


| the maintenance of doctrinal truth is 
'| essential to the permanence of our be- 
nevolent institutions; that if the cause 


of orthodoxy is not supported, — the 
| cause of C hristian benevolence must 


fail, and all our benevolent institutions 
‘come to nothing, or be perverted, 
| which is far worse. 

t BENEVOLUS. 


| —A— 
For the Utiea Christian Repository. 


| 
A REPLY TO T. P. J. ON THE HEART: 





In the Repository for February 
| there appeared an answer to the fol- 
|| fowing question,—“Does the heart 
| consist in exercises, or is it the seat of 

exercises? elieving that the heart 
? || consists in exercises, [ wish here to 
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conclusion, that moral agents possess 


fercises in a multitude of instances. 
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never done any thing, is difficult to 


oiter my reasons for believing thus, |. 
| imagine. And how a person can be 
| 


in preference to the idea advanced by 
T. P. J. 

In the first place I remark, that the 
wguments advanced by T. P. J. are 
inconclusive and entirely unsatisfying. 
says he, “If men have moral exercises, 
these exercises belong to some sub- 


| a sinner, who has never sinned, I can- 
ject,” &c. From this he infers ws 


| not conceive. I must therefore con- 
| clude, that if infants are subjects of 
| moral government, and will be judged 
| at the last day with the rest of man- 
| kind, that they have moral exercises, 
| though I may not be able to account 
| for them. 

| I shall now offer a few reasons for 
believing that the heart consists in ex- 
| ercises. 

| 1. God requires his subjects to have 
| control over their hearts. But it is 
reason and conscience, is a free moral || impossible for us to have any influence 
agent, capable of acting in view of|| over our hearts, if they are the seat, or 
motives. This, then, is the subject of | subject, or fountain from which all our 


| 
exercises; and why should we seek || exercises flow. ‘This is an independ- 


| 
jor a distinct faculty? The soul essen- I ent faculty as much as conscience, and 
| 
i 


a distinct faculty, the office of which 
is to put forth exercises. 

Now, I suppose, and I believe it is 
senerally thought, that a being, pos- 
sessing natural power, perception, 








tially consists in natural faculties;— if it really exists, we can nomore avoid 
hating God, than we can avoid feeling 
guilty for it: Because, on supposition 
| that the heart consists in something 
eeneral principle or law. If any man || distinct from exercises, even that from 
is determined to follow the law of || which they flow, the heart must be 


} 
yet, as soon as the soul is formed, it is || 
. e o : . | - } e 1 2 . 
true benevolence, or if he has a love || implanted in the soul, and exercises 
ls 


the subject of moral exercises. It has | 
1 choice, and acts in view of some 





ior this law, from ‘this attachment will || flow as a matter of course. 

2. God requires us to make our- 
selves new hearts; but we can no 
more do it, than we can create a 
world, if the heart consists in any 
thing distinct from exercises. How 

s evident that moral affections imply || can we go to wor k to make that which 
faculty of allection, as that thoughts || is the subject of all the actions of our 
mply a thinker.” To this I reply, minds: It is impossibie. 
that j itis as evident that exercises imply _ If we cal! the heart the seat of 
an exerciser, as that thoughts imply | nil exercises, we destroy free agen- 
athinker. The soul both thinks, and ley, and consequently accountability. 
loves, and hates. All these are moral | Take the case of Adam for example. 
exercises, and have an obvious sub- || Admitting that T. P. J. is correct, 
lect, which is the soul. The scrip- Adam was created with a holy heart, 
tures make the soul the subject of ex- || which put forth good exercises. These 
continued to flow till a wicked heart 
was created within him, independent 

As another argument, T. P. J. has || of his agency, and against his will,— 
brought forward the case of an infant, || and from this flowed “evil exercises as 
which he supposes to be incapable of ‘| a matter of course. And let me now 
inoral exercises: But still he contends || ask, wherein was he to be blamed? 
that it is either sinful or holy. He} May he not say, ‘I could not avoid 
evidently thinks that this infant has a peconnion a sinner? 
wicked, or holy heart, destitute of ex- . God requires — but good, 
ercises. How God can treat those od ‘feshide nothing but evil exercises. 
according to. their deeds who have | Love is the fulfilling of the law, and 


Vou. 1. A4 


| 
flow various subordinate exercises of | 
ihe soul. This choice, disposition, or | 
determination of the soul, I eall the | 
heart, or the moral faculty of the soul. 
Again, T. P. J. remarks, that, “it is 
| 


“The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
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sin is the transgression of the law. If 
any man loves me he will keep my 
commandments,—has the same im- 
port that it would have, were it thus: 
{f any man have a holy heart he will 
keep my commandments. We may 
therefore safely conclude, that when 
God calls on us to make ourselves new 
hearts, that we are to put forth good 
instead of evil exercises. Obey and 
live: disobey, and die; is the language 
of scripture. 

5. If the heart were the seat of ex- 
ercises, it would be improper to call it 
a treasure, or an abundance, as it is 
called in scripture: Because the 
stream must be of the same nature 
with the fountain. If the stream 
therefore be conformity to the law of 
God, so must be the fountain. But 
this will at once destroy the idea of the 
heart’s consisting in any thing distinct 
from exercises. ‘The good treasure, 
is true love to God, which contains, 
“good desires, good intentions, good 
affections, good volitions, and good 
passions,” which form a rich treasure. |) 

6. IT can form no idea what the 
heart is, if it be not exercises. I am 
confident that no one will contend that 
it is a natural faculty. It is either 
good or evil; and I wish that T. P. J. 
would be more particular in describing 


it. | 


Lastly, I regret what T. P. J. m 
said, because that those who embrace 
I 





his ciliate find an insurmountable | 
difficulty in the way of exhorting sin- 
ners to do their duty, and a 
many of them neglect it. 


For the Utica Chrisuan Repository. 


REMARKS ON “HINTS TO STUDENTS | 

PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY.” | 
Messrs. Editors, 

I have been in the constant habit of | 
reading your publication. I think it | 
a valuable one: many ofthe essays and | 
discussions IT have read with peculiar | 
interest. With one of them however 
I frankly acknowledge I am dissatisfi- 








ed. Perhaps ignorance is the ground 
of this dissatisfaction, but I do not be- 
lieve it is. The piece to which I al- 
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Remarks on Hints to Students preparing for the Muustry. 


lude is in the January number for 1824, 
It is entitled, “Hints to students pre. 
paring for the ministr y-” Lagree with 
the author, that a multitude of labour. 
ers in the vineyard are now wanted, 
Many churches are waiting with long. 
ing eyes to be blest with able and faith. 
ful pastors. O that the Lord of the 
harvest would pity them, and send 
them teachers who would guide them 
in the way of truth. 

I. K. the author of this piece, men. 
tions several qualifications which he 
supposes young men of this class ought 
to possess. But in my view he has no 
mentioned all of those which are of the 
greatest importance. Not every young 
man of “eminent piety, thorough schol. 
arship, and habits of rigid governmen 
over the passions and appetites,” i 
prepared to enter the ministry. These 
areimportant. But let him have these, 
and be without a thorough and corrett 
knowledge of the great doctrines ¢/ 
the bible, and he will do little or no 
good. It is not, however, my object, 
to give dactions on this subject: I will 
therefore pass to another. 

I. K. intimates that the christian 
community are doing all they can for 
the support of benevolent institutions. 
He says, “For this,” that is for the 
education of young men for the minis 
try, “as well as for other charitable 
purposes, every mite, which the pious 
and benevolent can lay up in store, 's 
put in requisition for the treasury of the 
'Lord.” This certainly is not the ser 
timent of the most enlightened men 0! 
| our country; nor is it supposed to be 
true. Where is the christian comme 
nity who give unto the Lord to the ex 
tent of their ability? Let this be done, 
and our Missionary Societies, our Ed- 
ucation Societies, our Theological Sen- 
inaries, our Bible, Tract and Coloniza- 
tion Societies, would no more complain 
for the want of funds. To tell the 
public that they are doing all they can, 
will. have a tendency to decrease the 
charitable contributions. This I am 
persuaded I. K. would not wish to do. 

But what affected me the most, was 
the remarks of I. K. onthe “conduct 
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of beneficiaries.” With many of these 
young men I am more or less acquaint- 
ed. In compliance with my request, I 
have heard them telltheir tale. I have 
seen the disconsolate tears rise to view 
in spite of all their effort to repress 
them. I have witnessed their unwil- 
lingness to draw any thing from “the 
treasury of christian benevolence,” un- 
til they had first used “their own resour- 
ces with the most rigid economy.” I 
have seen them burdened with cares, 
when no hand was stretched forth for 
their relief; and I have seenthem when 
I believe they cast their burdens upon 
the Lord. In their distress I have oc- 
casiona‘ly done something to relieve 
their wants. I do not say that this is 
the situation and character of all, but 
it is of some of them. 

I. K. concludes that there are some 
who, “not content with decency and 
comfort, procure showy and expensive 
garments and books, and who even 
surpass their fellow-students” in the su- 
perfluities of life. He expressly says, 
“it is not insinuated, that such an a- 
buse of charity, 7s often discovered, in 
any great degree, but there are cases 
enough, to justify the above remarks.” 
Now does he not more than insinuate 
here that such an abuse of charity is 
often discovered ina small degree, 
and sometimes, nay frequently, to a 
very great degree? Let I. K. answer 
this question. “The indolent, the lux- 
urious, the vain, the prodigal, the ava- 
ricious, neither make good scholars, 
nor good christians.” Now, “if the 
directors of education societies, would 
adopt such regulations as to exclude 
this class, they would, no doubt, have 
more plentiful resources, and they 
would furnish the church with better 
ministers.” I should conclude from 
this language that many of our bene- 
ficiaries are profligates. For the ex- 
clusion of two or three from the privi- 
leges of receiving support from the con- 
tributions of the benevolent, could not 
have so great an effect upon the funds 
of education societies. And are there 
many of our beneficiaries sacrilegiously 
drawing from the treasury of the Lord? 


If this is true, I should like to know it. 
But with my present evidence I can- 
not believe it is. Ido believe howev- 
er that I. K. was sincere in all that he 
has said, and meant it for good. But 
with tenderness and feeling, let me ask, 
are not such remarks adapted to grieve, 
discourage and overpower the benefi- 
ciary? Are they not adapted to make 
a wrong impression upon the public 
mind, and to hinder the very object 
which they are intended to promote? 
Thousands and thousands make the 
very same objections when called up- 
on to contribute, and appeal to the 
publications which are designed to fa- 
vour these objects, in proof of what 
they say. Now when our agents are 
met with these objections, supported 
by these proofs, what shall they do? 
They cannot tell them that an enemy 
hath done this. Must they then admit 
these excuses as valid, give up their 
cause, and return home? I am not 
advocating the sentiment that benefac- 
tors ought not to be acquainted with 
the character of those whom they sup- 
port. This should always be done 
where it is consistent. And I appre- 
hend, that generally, the more inti- 
mate the acquaintance, the more liber- ~ 
al will be the support. But to effect 
this no extraordinary means need to be 
used. For never was this class of 
young men so literally a city set on a 
hill, nor so much exposed to the no- 
tice of the world. Admitting then that 
some of them are extravagant in their 
expenses, will not the public know it 
soon enough without the aid of our pe- 
riodical publications? ‘To reprove a 
few in this manner, is to censure all 
indiscriminately, and consequently to 
raise the public feeling against the 
whole. The christian community do 
not know upon whom to fasten the 
charge of criminality. Thus the in- 
nocent suffer with the guilty. Would 
it not be better to reprove, warn and 
rebuke the unruly in a private man- 
ner? This would reclaim the offerid- 
er, save the feelings of the others, and 
ensure the confidence of the public: 
three objects which the directors and _ 
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patrons of education societies ought 
ever to keep in view. 

Sut I. K. makes some remarks up- 
on the reception and disposal of gifts. 
He supposes that a valuable, or costly 
present should never be received, or 
if received should be immediately dis- || MESSRS. EDITORS: . 
posed of for something less valuable. || On the second Sabbath in Novem. 
This he thinks every honest youth will || ber last, as 1 was walking to the place 
do. But is it really an evidence of || of worship, in one of the towns west 
dishonesty to keep a valuable present || of the Hudson River, I met a gentle- 
bestowed by a particular friend in to- || man travelling westward in his car- 
ken of his esteem and affection? Iac- || riage, accompanied by two or three 
knowledge that to dispose of it would || children, which I concluded were his 
be an act of great self-denial, but no ||own. As he was journeying in that 
evidence of that noblest of christian || direction, at such a late season of the 
virtues, disinterested benevolence. It || year, I think it very probable that he 
would affect not only the beneficiary, | resides in some of the western coun- 
but the benefactor. ‘The former would || ties of the state of New-York. Ever 
be charged with disrespect, and a want since the day I passed him in the 
of gratitude. Such a course of con- || street, I have had a desire to address 
duct he could not pursue, without giv- || @ few words tohim. Butas the name 
ing offence to the latter. Let this || and residence of the gentleman are 
method be generally adopted, and very | unknown to me, I am not able do it 
soon all our charitable institutions || by any direct communication. I have 
would need no treasurer, for they would therefore concluded to request this fa- 


view? My feelings on this subject are 
_indescribable;—but I must suppress 
them. G. L. 
—ee— 
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have no funds. Every one knows || vor of you, to sufler me to make my 
that a present, however costly, receives || address to him through the medium of 
its principal value from the fact that it |) the Repository. It is possible that 
isa present. This is the common | this publication may fall into his 


feeling and sentiment of mankind. || hands; but if it should not, some other 
And shall a young man in indigent cir- | reader may perhaps derive benefit 
cumstances show himself devoid of the || from the address designed for the 
common feelings of humanity? No, let | travelling gentleman, At least, by 
him gratify his own feelings, and dem- i giving it a place in your paper, you 
onstrate his gratitude and thankfulness || will help relieve the burdened con- 
by keeping the article bestowed. The || science of your friend, 

truth is, that a gift, whether good or | A CLERGYMAN. 
bad, ought seldom or never to be ex- 
changed for any other article. This I 
apprehend will not militate against || Dear Sir,—I feel myself under ob- 
the scholarship or piety of any person. |, ligation to take an interest in the wel- 
{. K. seems to admit that if the pre- || fare, especially in the spiritual welfare 
sent be of little value, it ought to be of all my fellow men. Every man 
retained. But whyshould the student, ‘whom I meet on the road, I ought to 
who is already beginning to act in a | remember is a fellow traveller to the 
public manner, be restricted to these | eternal world. I am more apt to 
rules of more than rigid economy? | think of the moral state of those trav- 
Why should he be constantly depress- || ellers whom I mect on the Sabbath, 
ed with the thought of his singular ap- || than of those whom I meet on other 
pearance? Why may he not live, and || days. In your welfare, though you 
act, and speak, and eat, and dress |) were an entire stranger to “me, 
like the majority of his fellow-students | thought I took more than a common 
who have the same great object in interest. Your appearance was that 
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of a well bred man. Your — 
nance was mild and winning. Your | 
little children also, who were in the | 
carriage with you, had intelligent and 
engaging countenances. You bowed 
tome as I passed. ‘This I consider- 
ed, in part, as a token of respect to | 
my sacred office, which you probably | 
guessed from something which you | 
saw. ‘The thought then occurred to | | 
my mind, ‘it is likely that this man is | 
in the habit of treating religion with | 
respect, and of teaching his children | 
to do the same.’ 

Lihink it not improbable, that when 
you are at home, you give your chil- 


| 
| 


dren religious instruction, making use | 


of some ‘catechetical system. In the 


most of these systems, different as | 


they may be in other respects, the ten 
commandments are to be found. If, | 


then, you are in the practice of giving | | 


your children catechetical instruction, | 


you undoubtedly teach them to repeat | 


this commandment: —* Remember the 


Sabbath-day, to keep it holy, Six | 
days shalt thou labor, and do ‘all thy | 
work: but the seventh day is the Sab- | 
in it thou | 


bath of the Lord thy God: 
sh it not do any work, thou, nor thy | 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
aor thy maid-serv ant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy 
vates,” &e. One divine injunction 
upon the parent, w ith regard to these 
commandments, is this; — “Thou shalt 
leaclk them diligently unto thy chil- 
(ren, and shalt talk of them when 

thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up.” According to the spirit of this 
requirement, it would have been nat- 
wal, that you should have been teach- 
ing your children on that pleasant 
Sabbath-day, in which I met you as I 
was walking to the house of God. 
Now, let me suppose that you had then 
been. teaching them the fourth com- 
mnandment; and let me also make the 
supposition, that one of your little 
children should have said, “Pa, the 
commandment says, But the seventh 


day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
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God: in, it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter. Pa, don’t those who are 
travelling on journeys, as weare doing, 
do some work?” What would you 
have replied? Must you not have 
given such a lax explanation of the 
commandment, as to have hurt your 
conscience: or else have condemned 
your own practice? Now I have one 
request to makein behalf of those dear 
children, whose very countenances 
attracted my attention. It is this,— 
That you would not teach them by 
your example, to disregard those holy 
commands, which by precept you 
teach them to respect. Do not again, 
when you are determined to pursue 
your journey on the Lord’s day, do 
not take your children along with you, 
to witness your disregard of the com- 
mands of God, and be, as it were, com- 
pelled to profane that day w hich you 
teach them to keep holy tothe Lord. 


+> OBO«-- 
For the Utiea Christian Repository. 





ON PERFECTION. 


Few subjects more deserve the se- 
rious attention of the Christian than 
| the one now proposed. Indeed it is 
i of practical importance both to the 
saint and sinner. If we can live as 
God requires us, then we may all see 
the great guilt we are incurring by 
| our present course of conduct; and if 
we cannot, we may conclude that the 
commands of Jehovah are unjust, and 
!his ways unequal. I[ know it is fre- 
quently asserted that we cannot be 
perfect; but this is a presumptuous as- 
sertion: presumptuous, because it is, 
in effect, charging our Heavenly Fa- 
ther with acting as a hard master. It 
is the language of the impenitent;— 
but we cannot conceive how he whose 
heart has been humbled by divine 
grace, and who is ready to acknow- 
ledge the propriety and justice of all 
the precepts of the Bible, is prepared 
toadoptit. Even the Christian, how- 
ever, through misapprehension of the 
doctrine, or prejudice against it, may 
| This makes it 


Se 


be left to deny it. 
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necessary for us to state distinctly 
what we do mean by the doctrine of 
perfection of saints in this life. 

We do not mean that we are re- 
quired to exercise any of the natural 
perfections of God, such as omnis- 
cience, omnipresence, &c. This we 
cannot do. But we do mean that we 
are required to be perfect in the exer- 
cise of holy love, holy affections, or 
disinterested benevolence. This God 
commands us to do, this we ought to 
do, this we can do. 

Our proposition, then, is, that Chris- 
tians can be perfectly holy in this life. 

The first argument which we shall 
bring in proof of this position, is, that 
it is a profitable doctrine. This is one 
test by which we are to try the cor- 
rectness of any sentiment. ‘All scrip- 
ture is profitable for doctrine, for cor- 
rection,” &c. Admit this, and we can 
easily see the equality of God’s ways, 
the holiness of his character, and the 
justice of his requirements. We can 
easily see the great guilt both of the 
penitent and impenitent sinner, and 
the necessity of an advocate with the 
Father, and consequently of that infi- 
nite sacrifice for sin, which Christ 
made upon Calvary. If man would 
be perfectly holy, but cannot, then he 
has some palliation or excuse for his 
transgressions. And if he has any 
good excuse, he can appear before 
God in his own name, and bring forth 
his strong reasons why he should not 
receive punishment according to the 
sentence of the law. Jehovah never 
will drive any from his presence who 
have aright to appear before him. 

But if he can be perfectly holy and 
will not, then he has no excuse; he 
has no right to appear before God; he 
is infinitely guilty; he needs an advo- 
eate with the Father and the benefits 
of the atonement. Indeed, the tend- 
ency of this doctrine is like that of all 
the other doctrines of the Bible, to ex- 
alt and honor God, and to debase and 
humble man. Let the Christian admit 
this doctrine, and he will be more 
watchful, more circumspect, more 
humble, more penitent. He will press 
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towards the mark with more energy, 
with more confidence and with more 
perseverance. He will readily acknoy. 
| ledge that his salvation is all of grace, 
Let the sinner admit this, and _ his 
mouth will be stopped. 
2. ‘That Christians can be perfect, 
appears evident from the commands of 
God. Jehovah knows our weakness, 
he knows how much we can do. And, 
unlike the Egyptian task-masters, he 
has regard to our ability. He laysno 
more upon us than we are able to 
bear. His commandments are holy, 
and his law is holy and just and good, 
“My son give me thy heart. Be ye 
| holy, for lamholy. Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is 

in heaven is perfect. Thou shalt 
‘love the Lord thy God with all thy 
| heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
| all thy mind, and with all thy 
| strength.” Such is the law of God, 
“And it iseasier for heaven and earth 

to pass, than one tittle of this law to 
| fail.” ‘These declarations are plain 
and literal, and they cannot be ex- 
plained away. It demands absolute 
and continued perfection. Indeed, | 
know of no command or exhortation 
in the Bible, addressed either to saints 
| or sinners, requiring, or even implying 
| that we ought to exercise a partial 
| degree of holiness. Now I would ask, 
where is the justness of such a rule of 
conduct, if we are naturally unable to 
comply with it? 

3. ‘That Christians can be perfect 
appears from the threatenings of God. 
He has denounced eternal death to 
the least violation of his law. “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. For 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all. Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things writ- 
' ten in the book of the law to do them.” 
| Here we see that it is not merely the 

great sinner, but he who has sinned at 
all, that lies under the condemnation 
E the law. A repetition of crimes 





will indeed, aggravate our condemna- 
tion; but the law declares, that a fail- 
ure to continue in all things, or ™ 
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other words, that one sin deserves, 
and is actually threatened with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord and the glory of his pow- 
er. 

Now if man cannot be holy, the 
promulgation of such a law, sanction- 
ed with such threatenings is the high- 
est species of injustice. It is mocking 
us in our wretched condition. 
binding us hand and foot and then 
bidding us to free ourselves. Such a 
course of conduct is unreasonable, un- 
I would by no 
means say that those who advocate 
the opposite doctrine attach such at- 
tributes to the divine character; but I 
would say, they must do it in order to 
To say we cannot be 
perfect, is to say, we cannot love God 
with all our hearts. ‘There are indeed 
some, who maintain that we are nat- 


urally unable to comply with the re- |; 


quirements of God by giving him our 
hearts, and yet acknowledge, that, for 
not doing this, we are culpable: that 
is, we are to blame for not doing im- 
possibilities. That it is the duty of 
all, to love God with a pure heart, fer- 
vently, no one will deny. But if we 
have no more ability to love him our- 


selves, than we have to cause our | 


neighbor to love him, we might as 
reasonably be commanded to do one as 
the other, and for not complying with 
either, should be equally guilty. But 
no one supposes himself chargeable 
with those sins of his neighbor which 
he has no agency in producing, or no 
power to prevent. _It is granted that 
there is a certain sense in which our 
garments may be crimsoned with the 
blood of souls. But a crime of this 
nature can only exist, where we neg- 
lect to use that influence which we 
have. 

4. That Christians can be perfect, 


appears from the nature of sin and of 


holiness. We either love God, or hate 
him. There is no neutral ground. 
We cannot serve God and mammon. 
We cannot capitulate with Christ, 
forsake a part of our sins, and retain 
the rest. ‘The heart which loves Ged 
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at all, loves him supremely. To sup- 
pose that we are his friends, while we 
love any object more than we do him, 
is incorrect. “He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.” All holiness may be resolved 
into love to the character of God, and 
‘all sin into hatred to his character. 
|Now where love to God is supreme, 
| there can be no sin; otherwise love is 
/no more love, or in other words holi- 
ness is no more holiness. But all real 


| Christians, all whose hearts have been 


'changed by divine grace, do some- 
times love God supremely. And if 
we can have one holy exercise, we 
can have two, and if we can have two, 
/we may have more. Holiness is a 
voluntary act, and no reason can be 
shown why we are not just as able to 
have any indefinite number of holy 
| exercises, as we are to have one. 

It may be objected that we do not 
have any holy exercises. But how 
then do we bear the image of God? 

God is holy; God is love; and all 
Christians are said to bear his image. 
Besides, if Christians have no real ho- 
liness, how do they differ from impeni- 
tent sinners? and where is the propri- 
ety of the scripture language, calling 
some saints and others sinners, some 
holy and others unholy? ‘There must 
be a difference between them, or such 
language would not be used. But they 
do not differ in their natural ability to 
‘serve God; for all men have sufficient 
"power to do this, if they would exer- 
cise that power. Perhaps it will be 
said the only difference is, that one 
'has more holiness than the other. But 
according to the sentiments of the ob- 
jector, neither of them have any real 
‘holiness of heart. Either the objec- 

tion, therefore, or this position, is er- 
roneous. - There is also an error in 
the comparison; for it supposes that 
‘sinners have some goodness of heart, 
| which is unscriptural. We should 
think it more correct, to say, that 
Christians have some holy exercises, 
but sinners none. And if this be true, 
| then the above reasoning, that Chris- 
tians can have an uninterrupted suc-- 
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cession of holy exercises, or can be 
per rfe ct, remains good. 

Another argument in support of | 
Py ‘doctrine that Christians can be 
perfect, is derived from the fitness of 
things. It ise ither our duty to be per- 
fect, or it is our duty to be umpertect. 


We need not: gue to show that only the | 


first of these positions can be correct. 
Our duty then is plain; and who will 
say we are not able to do it? 
there be first a willing mind it is ac- 
cepted, according to that a man hath, | 
and not acce ding to that he hath not. 
God does command us to be perfect, || 
and his commands are always agreea- 
ble to the fitness of things. Deity 
cannot require less. It would be im- 
proper for him to do it. It would de- 
grade and pollute his holy name. It | 
would be conniving at sin. 
destroy his holy character and make | 
him an unamiable bei ing. Itis proper | 
for him to require us to do all we can, | 
but it is improper for him to require us 
to be unholy. It is proper for him to 
require us to be perfectly holy, but it is 
improper for him to require us to do 
gre than we are able to perform. 

. That Christians can be perfectly 
holy , is evident from their confessions. 
We have often been gratified in hear- 
ing them confess that they were sin- 
ners: that they were great sinners. | 
But do they not confess more than this? | 
Do they not sometimes acknowledge | 


with deep penitence and humility, that | 


they have no. excuse for their sins? 


And what dothey mean? that they have | 
really no excuse? or do the yw ‘ish to ! 


dissemble? 
sincere, 


We believe that they are 


are still justifying themselves, and are 
yet in their sins. 


of God, they have an excuse, 
have no right to use such language. 
And have not those who oppose this 


doctrine sometimes used similar con- | 


fessions? If they have, what do they | 
mean? We tremble for them. Let | 
them beware with what words they 
appear before God. Do they not 


lf li 


it would ; 


and that those who cannot | 
unite with them in such confessions, 


But if Christians | 
cannot comply with the requirements | 
and | 


| draw nigh unto him with their mouth, 
| and honor him with their lips, while 
‘their heart is far from him? Thi 
they must do, if they do not believe 
'what they say. And if they do be. 
lieve what they say, they admit that 
‘men can be perfect. MM -By 


SII 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Having seen, in the public papers, 
‘the proceedings of a convention held 
‘at the Auburn Seminary a few weeks 
since, recommending that immediate 
| measures be taken to place that insti- 
| tution upon a permanent basis, I wish, 
| through the medium of the Repository, 
| to submit a few remarks. I hav 

long thought that the claims of this 
/seminary upoa the Christian public, 
'were not sufficiently felts; and hav 
been cherishing the hope that sony 
one who understands the subject bette: 
than I do, would come forward and 
| present those claims in a clear and for- 
| cible manner. I cannot believe that 
the inhabitants of the Western Dis 
trict who have done, and are doing, 
so much for public objects, would sut- 
er this seminary to languish, if they 
I. once felt how important it is to thei 
|| best interests, and how intimately it 
1 prosperity is connected with the pros- 
| perity of this part of our great and 
| flourishing state. 

It has been suggested that the es- 
tablishment of this institution was pre- 
mature; and that the seminaries o! 
Andover and Princeton were sufficien! 
_ for the exigencies of the churches, and 

would be sufficient for many years to 
come. But I must think that this 
opinion is the result of a very partial 
examination of the subject, and would 
never be expressed if a few prominent 
facts were taken into consideration. 
'| My information on this subject is in- 
| deed limited; but from what little J 
have, I am disposed to give great 
credit to the wisdom, as well as to the 
zeal and perseverance of those who 
have founded this . institution, and 
1 brought it forward to its present state. 


| 
| 
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it will be admitted that a respecta- | board should be less than two dollars 


ble clergy exert a mighty influence || 
upon society. It will be admitted 
that in our section of the state there is | 
sreat need of more laborers. And it 
will be admitted that it is highly desir- 
able that they should be men of talents 
and sound learning. And now, ask, 
how shall they be obtained, if we de 


not educate them among ourselves? | 


Will it be said that they can be edu- | 
cated at Andover or Princeton, and | 
then come to us? I admit that they | 
can; but the great question is, wheth- 
er they ell. 

It is well known, that, for some | 
time after these two seminaries went 
into operation, the attention of the 
churches was directed to them for a, 
supply of ministers. And it is well 
known, also, that if the supply for 
churches which are near them has | 
been sufficient, it has been found en- | 
tirely insufficient for those at a dis- 
tance. So that, even Connecticut, 
though near the Andover seminary, 
has found it necessary to establish a 
seminary of its own. ‘The same has 
also been done in Maine, in Virginia, 
and in ‘'l’ennessee. 

Perhaps, however, it may be still 
thought that all these are unnecessary; 
and it may be thought that the num- 
ber of theological students would be 
the same, if they were educated at 
two seminaries, as if they were edu- 
eated at ten. I think the contrary is 
the fact; and believe it can be shown, 
that by having one seminary in every 
considerable district of country, the | 


number of theological students would 
| of some importance. 


be iacreased. 


I am not in possession of the exact } 
mount of expenses at Andover or 
| 


Princeton; but I have understood that 
they are considerably greater than at 
Auburn. And from the vicinity of | 
those places to our great commer- | 


| 

. ° . . 
cial capitals, it is reasonable to sup- |, 
| 


pose they must be. Suppose a young 
man who belongs in this section of | 
country wishes to go to a theological 
seminary. At Andover or Princeton 
itis scarcely to be expected that his 


¥ OL. TEE, 


i 


| from their own manufacture. 


| cities 





' . 
' and sound learning. 
| willing to take the first that comes, nor 


'a week, At Auburn it is one dollar. 
| If he goes to either of the former, he 
| must pay for his board during the va- 
Cations, or go and return several hun- 
'dred miles, at considerable expense, 
If he goes to Auburn, he can spend the 
vacations at home. If he goes to 
either of the former, his board must be 
paid in cash, which is thus sent out of 
the country. -If he goes to the latter, 
his board may be paid in produce, or 
if in cash, it is still kept in the country. 
There is an important difference also 
in the article of clothing. If he is near 
his friends, they may supply it chiefly 
If ata 
distance, the cash must be sent for that 
also. And in the vicinity of our great 
it must be of a more costly kind. 
From these considerations, I should 
presume that it would be as easy for 
us in this region to support two, if not 
three students at Auburn, as it would 
to support one at Andover or Prince- 
ton. The difference may not be so 
great as I have supposed; but still, if 
there is any difference, the argument 
is the same. And I believe that no- 
thing hinders an increase of the num- 


‘ber of theological students, and the 
'consequent supply of ministers, but 


the want of means to educate them. 


If this is true, then an addition to the 


number of seminaries was demanded 


' by the exigencies of the churches, as 
‘the best means of increasing the sup- 
| ply of ministers; and the seminary at 
' Auburn has strong claims to our sup- 


ort. . 

Sut there is another consideration 
Every vacant 
church and congregation wishes to 
obtain a man of respectable talents 
They are not 


to be turned off, as they often express 
it. with those who have in vain seucht 
employment elsewhere. They wish 
to h: ive the first choice out of a large 
number. But it is plain that those 
who are in the vicinity of a seminary 
have the best opportunity to make this 
| choice, and that those who are ata 


12 





90 Prayer of Faith. 


distance can only have an opportunity {| must educate them among ourselves, 
‘to select from such as are left. And || and train them up to this manner of 
it is well understood that the applica- || life from the beginning. 

tions to our seminaries always keep|| If, then, we wish to make the most 
in advance of the actual supply, so | of our resources for the education of 
that every young man of superior | candidates for the ministry, so as to 
promise is spoken for, long before his || furnish ourselves with a sufficient sup. 
studies arecompleted. Ifthose young | ply for our numerous and growing 
men of promise who have grown up | congregations; if we wish to have 
among us, and have obtained their | them men of talents and learning; and 
¢lassical education at our college, are , if we wish, at the same time, to have 
compelled to go out of the country ; them men of simple manners, who can 
for their theological education, it is not submit to hardships and privations, 
likely they will ever return. They men adapted in every respect to the 
will be employed in the older settle- | places they are to fill, we must sup- 
ments, in the vicinity of the seminaries ' port a seminary among ourselves, 
to which they go, and we shall never and keep our young men from going 
enjoy the benefit of their labors. It | out of the country. GAMMA. 
will be in vain to us that we support. <= 

an Education Society, and look out For the Uties Christian Repository. 


the most promising characters and 
PRAYER OF FAITH. 


give them an education, with a view 
to supply ourselves with pastors,unless | We, the undersigned, adopt the fol- 


we support a theological seminary al- lowing Articles, as our fixed belief 
so, and keep them among us. | respecting the Prayer of Faith. 
There is another consideration of | Article 1st.—We believe, there is 


some importance. A vast proportion | no prayer acceptable to God, but the 


of our congregations are unable to | prayer of faith. Heb. 11. 6, “But 
give a large support to a minister. | without faith, it is impossible to please 
They need aman who has been train- | him; for he that cometh to God, must 
ed up to habits of economy and self- | believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
denial, one who is inured to hardship |warder of them that diligently seek 


and privation. But the seminaries of him.” Rom. 14. 23, “Whatsoever is 
Andover and Princeton are in the | not of faithis sin.” See James, 1. 5,6. 
midst of an old and wealthy country, | Art. 2d.—We believe, this prayer 
where the comforts and luxuries of is always dictated by the immediate 
lifeabound. The young men who go influence of the Holy Spirit. Rom. 8. 
to them will be in danger, to say the 26, “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
least, of being nursed in the lap of our infirmities: for we know not what 
ease and indulgence, and of contract-. we should pray for as we ought; but 
ing habits of living which would sub- the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
ject them to serious inconveniences in us with groanings, which cannot be 
our country parishes. I do not mean uttered.” Rom. 8. 27, “He maketh 


to insinuate that they would be in dan- 
ger of any corruption of their morals. 
What I mean, is, that those who have 


been accustomed to partake of the 


delicacies of the table, and to sleep on 
beds of down, in our large cities, 
would find some difficulty in supping 
upon an Indian cake, and reposing 
upon a pallet of straw. If we would 
have ministers who can accommodate 
themselves to the simple manners and 
coarse fare ef their parishoners, we 


intercesssion for the saints according to 
the will of God.” 

| Art. 3d.—We believe, that every 
prayer thus dictated, God will answer, 
by giving the identical thing for which 
the Christian prays. Mat. 18. 19, 
“If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching any thing they shall ask, I 
shall be done for them of my Fathet 
that is in heaven.” John 14. 13, 
“And whatsoever ye shall ask in. my 
name, that will I do,” &c. and 14; “i 
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ye shall ask any thing in my name I 
will do it.’ See John 15. 16; also 


16. 23,2%. See instances of prayer || 


in the Bible. 

Art. 4th.—~We believe, the Chris- 
tian, while offering this prayer, has 
confidence that he shall receive the 
thing for which he prays. 1 John 5. 
14, “And this is the confidence that 
we have in him, that if we ask any 
thing according to his will he heareth 
us.” See 1 John 3. 21, 22. 

Art. 5th. We believe this confidence 
of the christian, that his prayer will 
be answered, will be in proportion to 
the evidence he has within himself that 
his prayer is dictated by the Spirit; 


| which confidence, we believe, often 


rises to an assurance. 1 John 5.15, 


» “If we know that he hear us, whatso- 


ever we ask, we know that we have 
the petitions, that we desired of him.” 


| Luke, 17.5, “Lord increase our faith,” 


“According to thy faith,” &c. 

Art. 6th.—We believe it is the duty 
and privilege of every Christian, to 
make this prayer. 
“Praying always, with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit.” James 1. 
6, “But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering.” Jude, 20. 

Art. 7th—We believe, that all the 
commands, and instructions in the Bi- 
ble, concerning prayer, have respect, 
and apply to the prayer of faith. 1. 
Tim. 2. 8, “I will therefore, that men 
pray every where, lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath, or doubting.” 
James, 1.7, “Let not that man think 
he shall receive any thing of the Lord.” 
Heb. 11. 6, “For he that cometh to 
God, must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligent- 
ly seek him.—Thus we believe. 

N. S. 
S. N. 


—-e— 
The following very interesting Retro- 


spect is copied from the Boston Recor- 
der, of 28th ult. 


lst, Revivals of Religion. 


After a careful examination of the pa- 
pers, from Sept. 1822, te Sept. 1823, 


Eph. 6. 18, | 


for the purpose of ascertaining the num- . 
ber of revivals reported in that period, re- 
sults have been published,by which it ap- 
pears that more than 400 revivals,in which 
the number of hopeful converts exceeded 
27,000, were reported. This is proba- 
bly a greater number of revivals than the 
American churches have Known in any 
preceding year. In the Presbyterian 
church in 1815, there were only three 
revivals. From this small number there 
was a regular and rapid increase till the 
last year, when there were ninety-eight. 
We have not the means of ascertaining 
that there has been the same, or a simi- 
lar progress in the other denominations. 
But we do not recollect that we have 
ever before been cheered with the intel- 
ligence of so many hundred revivals, 
and so many thousand converts in a sin- 
gle year. The prayer, that converts 
may be multiplied as the drops of morn- 
ing dew seems to be answered. 

At the present time, there are revivals 
of religion in several Baptist Societies in 
Maine. A letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Ripley, of Portland, mentions particular- 
ly those in Nobleboro, Jefferson, and 
Sidney. The number who have been 
admitted to the churches, and who are 
expected soon to be admitted, in these 
places, exceeds 100. 

The revivals in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, of which we find an account 
published in the month of Feb, are those 
in Burke, Vt. and Lemster, N. H. 
There is a striking contrast in the intel- 
ligence from these states, in relation <o 
revivals at the present time, and at some 
preceding periods. 

In Massachusetts there are revivals in 
Cambridgeport, near Boston, and in 
Carver. In the former place it is in the 
Baptist society, and is spoken of asa 
very interesting work; in the latter, it 
is hoped about fifty are recently convert- 
ed, and the revival appears to be ex. 
tending to some of the societies in the 
vicinity. No particular intelligence has 
been published concerning the revivals 
in Cohasset, Hingham, and Scituate, 
but they have been spoken of as exhib- 
iting in a remarkable manner, the power 
of God; for they advanced against great 
opposition. There is not in Massachu- 
setts, at the present time, any thing re- 
sembling the revivals of former years, 
when numerous churches in the vicinity 
of each other, have, at the same time, 
been visited and refreshed by the pre- 
sence and Spirit of God. 

In Connecticut, there are revivals in 
Colchester, Lyme, Millington, East 
Haddam, and in the btate’s Prison, Im. 
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Colchester the revival extends to the 


different denominations, and has been 
of great power. In the State’s Prison, 


several convicts give evidence of peni- | 
tence, and others are anxious to secure | 
A letter from the Rev. 

Mr. Nettleton, published within a few | 


their salvation. 


weeks, states, that about twenty towns, 
within the last eighteen months, in the 


vicinity of Bolton, in the castern part of | 


Connecticut, have shared inthe gracious 
influences of the Divine Spirit. 
these towns, more than 1500 are hope- 
ful converts, of whom 800 have been 
added to the church. 

In New-York, there are revivals in 
Northumberland, Moreau, Sandy Hill, 
Glens Falls, Lenox, and in Dr. McAu- 
ley’s society in New-York city. The 
revival which commenced in Moreau 
and Northumberland, (where about 
seventy have been added tothe church) 
has been greatly promoted by Union 
Prayer-meetings of neighboring church- 
es. 
ciety, in New-York city, commenced 
soon after his removal from Schenecta- 
dy, and has continued from that-time to 
the present. More than 2u0 persons 


have been added to the church, of whom | 


98 are heads of families. 


In Sidney and Bridgetown, N. J.; in | 
the Methodist society in Wilmington, | 


Del.; in several Baptist churches in the 


vicinity of Orange, Va. and at Taloney, | 


among the Cherokee Indians, there are 
revivals. At Taloney, nine Cherokees, 
and one white person, have been admit- 
ted to the church. 

A letter from Edgefield District, S. 
Carolina, states, that one minister alone 
in three churches, has baptized 250 per- 
sons in two years, and that there ure re- 
vivals in several of the churches in that 
region at the present time. 

‘In Illinois and Missouri, a letter from 
Rev J. M. Peck states, the prospects 
of re'igion are more favorable than they 
ha:e b-en for six months past. In the 
county of Boon’s Lick, Missouri, an ex- 
tensive revival of religion has existed 
for more than a year. Upwards of 500 
have been added to the churches. In 


several settlements in Illinois also, the | 


spirit of serious inquiry is increasing. 


It is painful to state, that we find no | 


account of a revival, at the present time, 
in any College or Academy in the Uni- 
ted States. In view of this fact, and the 
important influence of the colleges up- 
on the churches, and the great want of 
ministers and missionaries, the 27th day 
of February has been set apart as a day 
of fasting and prayer for the colleges. 


In 


The revival in Dr. McAuley’s so- | 


' 
' 
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Summary of Religious Intelligence. 


Leaving this view of revivals, in which 
we see cause for humiliation and prayer, 


1 as well as thanksgiving, we proceed te 


notice 
2dly, Missionary Societies. 


The American Board of Commission. 
ers for Foreign Missions, at the present 
time, has three stations in India; five ip 
Ceylon; two at the Sandwich Islands; 
two in Western Asia; one in South 
America; seven among the Cherokees, 
and four among the Choctaw Indians, 
The Board employs, at these stations, 
at least 146 competent adult persons, 
us missionaries, teachers and mechanics, 
who have organized ten churches and 
seventy schvols, which contain more 
than 5000 scholars. The receipts of the 
Society, according to the annual He. 
port recently published, for the year 
ending August 31, 1823, amounted to 
$58,777. The expenditures exceeded 
the receipts $10,570. The Report 
states that unless strenuous efforts are 
made, by the friends of the Board, 
expenses which must speedily be incur: 
red, and draughts which are expected, 
will rapidly increase the debt, or make 
it necessary for the Board to recall their 
missionaries, or otherwise abridge their 
operations. 

Recent intelligence from the different 
stations forbids such consequences, 
The revival at Taloney alone, if no 
other good had ever resulted from the 
efforts of the Board, would prompt all, 
who properly appreciate the value of 
revivals, to renewed exertions. The 
crowded audiences, the liberal contribu- 
tions, the substantial approbation, which 
have followed the public performances 
of David Brown, so recently an unlet- 
tered savage, will cause Christians to 
fee] that their labor is not in vain. The 


establishment of a Lancasterian School 


and a Protestant Society in Buenos 
Ayres, as proposed by Messrs. Brigham 
and Parvin, in their late communica- 
tions, are great objects. The meeting 


| of five missionaries at Jerusalem on the 


day of Pentecost, among whom were 
two from the American churches, Messrs. 
Fisk and King, gives a new aspect to 
the prospects of Palestine. The ab- 
sence of the Corresponding and Assistant 
Secretaries, in consequence of ill health, 
show the necessity of earnest prayer to 
that Being, without whose constant care 
and mercy, the extensive operations of 
the Society cannot be supported. ‘The 
numerous establishments, the present 
state of the funds, the recent intelli- 


gence of the A. B. C. F. M. call for the 
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i missionary stations among the Indians, 
i viz. the Union, Great Osage, Tuscaro- 


fand Harmony, was received too late 
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prayers and contributions of Christians, |] and two in Demerara; oné at George- 
at the monthly concert in March. town, and the other at Le Resouvnier, 

The United Foreign Missionary So- |} about eight miles from Georgetown. 
ciety, which was formed in the Pres- || The latter has connected with it, about 
bvterian, and Associate, and Dutch |! 2000 persons, under the care of one 
Reformed Churches in 1817, has seven |} Missionary. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has, 
also, a mission in Demarara, which 
ra, Seneca, Cataraugus, Fort Gratiot, || has connected with it 1322 persons, prin- 
and Mackinaw. A circular letter, re- || cipally slaves, under the care of two 
cently issued by the Board, and ex- || missionaries. 
tensively circulated among the churches It is unnecessary to mention any par- 
which support the Society, represent || ticulars of the mission of the A. B. C. F, 
the prospects of usefulness, particu-||M. to South America. The expecta- 
larly in the schools at the different || tions of the churches are raised con- 
stations, as great; but the state of the | cerning it, and the little information 
| which has been received, ts familiar to 
\| all. Leaving this brief view of mission- 
|| ary intelligence, we proceed to notice 


Society’s funds as very much embar- 

rassed. ‘The last Missionary Register, 

which is to the Union Mission, what the || 

Missionary Herald is tothe A. B.C. F. 

M. states, that no intelligence has been | ” pa 
received from five of their stations dur- gent young men for the ministry. 

| Strenuous exertions are making to 

establish a Professorship in the Theo- 

| logical Seminary at Bangor, Me. and 

about $4000 have been recently ob- 

tained for this purpose. The Maine 


| 

3dly, Efforts to prepare pious and indi- 
jug the past month; that the intelli- 
gence from the other two, viz. Union 
for insertion, It is therefore only stat- 
ed, that the mission families had pass- | 
ed through the sickly season in ‘*com- || Branch of the American Education 
parative health. Most of the members || Society, at its mecting in January, re- 
wuao had been visited with intermittents | ceived three Beneficiaries, making the 
had recovered their usual strength.” whole number supported by the Society 
The Connecticut Missionary Society, |} at the present time, twelve. The Mon- 
according to the Report lately pub- | son Fund, of $10,000, for the support 
lished, has existed since 1792, and |! of American Education Society’s Ben- 
during that time, has employed 170 || eficiaries in Monson Academy, Mass, 
missionaries, formed 133 churches, ad- || has been filled, and the interest began 
mitted to the ordinance of the Supper || to accrue in October. The Western 
1013 persons, and to the ordinance of || Education Society has recently pur- 
baptism 2532. Its receipts from its || chased land and erected a boarding 
commencement have been $127,000.  hedee near Hamilton College, which 
its disbursements $98,000, Its perma- || willaccommodate fifty beneficiaries, Its 
nent fund is $29,000, present number of Beneficiaries is 14. 
A complete view of the Domestic || Its receipts the last year amounted to 
Missionary Societies of the different || $3397. Its disbursements to $3042, 
states, and of the large cities, and of || The Theological Seminary at Auburn, 
the different denominations, cannot be || N. Y. having received a donation from 
given in this rapid review. All that |} a gentleman in New-York city, to es- 
can be done, is to present some of the |} tablish a professorship, and encourage- 
most important and interesting facts. |} ment that another professorship should 
We finish therefore the notice of Mis- || be established by the efforts of the 
sionary Societies with a brief view of || churches in the city, provided the in- 
the Protestant missionary stations in |} habitants of the Western District would 
South America. The whole number || establish one, have resolved to make 
of Protestant Missionary stations in|] every effort to obtain $20,000, and 
South America, under the care of dif- || have appointed a committee of twelve 
ferent societies in Europe and _ the || to visitthe towns for this purpose. The 
United States, is only six. ‘The United || Christian Advocate for February, pub- 
Brethren have one station at Para- || lished by Dr. Green in Philadelphia, 
maribo, in Surinam, under the care of || states the whole number of Benefi- 
siX missionaries, who have admitted to |! ciaries supported by fifty-four Presby- 
the Society 1295 persons, principally || teries, in connexion with the Board of 
slaves. The London Society has three, || Education in the Presbyterian church, 
one at New-Amsterdam, which has con- |} to be one hundred and thirty-two; for 
hected with it a school of 80 children,— " whose suppert $3,777 have been raised 
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the last year. 


has recently become Auxiliary to the 
Board of Education, has assisted since 


its organization in 1818, 44 beneficia- || sing away. 


ries. It gives the first place to the 
assisted since its organization, 414 Be- 
neficiaries, and has received into its 
treasury more than $90,000, and which 
states in its last Report, the whole num- 
ber of beneficiaries assisted during the 
Jast ten years, by twelve of the princi- 
pal Education Societies in the United 
States, to be seven hundred and twenty- 
one. 

We have thus exhibited as proposed, 
the intelligence in relation to Revivals 
of Religion, Missionary and Education 
Societies. In this intelligence we find 
reasons for gratitude and prayer, and 
continued exertions. A multitude of 
immortals souls, we believe, have been 
born again, and God is still visiting the 
churches with the influences of his 
Spirit. Many Missionaries have already 
gone to preach the Gospel to the Hea- 
then, and others are preparing to fol- 
low them. May the time be hastened 
when Zion shall arise and shine, her 
light being come and the glory of the 
Lord being risen upon her. 


In the last narrative of the state of 
Religion in the Synod of Albany, N. Y. 
Revivals are mentioned ‘in Ballston, 
Knox, Esperance, Edinburg, in the 
Presbytery of Albany; in Butternuts, 
Presbytery of Otsego; in Stephentown, 
Sand Lake, Albion, and North Pitts- 
town, Presbytery of Troy; in Augusta, 
and Little Falls, Presbytery of Oneida; 
in Granby, Presbytery of Oswego. 

Zion’s Herald mentions Revivals of 
Religion in Windham, Tolland, Glasten- 
bury, Hebron, and New London, Ct. 
and in Warwick, and Bristol, R. I. 

A letter from a student in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Auburn, N. Y. da- 
ted Dec. 29th, states, that the number 
of hopeful conversions in Augusta is ene 
hundred and fifty; and the Revival con- 
tinues, and Christians expect greater 
blessings The same letter states, that 
there is a Revival at Fleming, five miles 
from Auburn, in which there have been 
about forty instances of hopeful conver- 
sion. ‘There is no Minister in the place. 
It is supplied with preaching from the 
Seminary. There has been great oppo- 
sition, such as is seldom witnessed. 

A Revival of Religion has commenced 
Me Bristol, Conn. At Burlington, in the 
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Summary of Religious Intelhgeunce. 


It also states, that the || same state, the church a short time since 
Philadelphia Education Society, which || seemed to be almost extinct. 


There 

was only one young Man among its mem. 
' bers and the older members are fast pas. 
At this time a Revival com. 


|| menced, and a considerable number 
have become, as is believed, the sub. 
ects of renewing grace. At one time, 
there were 120 anxious enquirers—the 


Revival still continues.  [T'elegraph, 

A letter from Troy, N. Y¥. dated Jan, 
18, states, that there is arevival of Re, 
ligion in a Cotton Factory, about three 
miles from that place, in which between 
forty and fifty are supposed to be sub. 
jects of Grace. There is also a Revival 
of Religion, at the present time, in one 
of the Rhode Island Cotton Factories, 
If our Factories are to be blessed with 
Revivals of Religion, then we are in 
deeda favored people; for it has beens 
great objection to their establishment 
that they would be places of ignorance 
and vice. 

The Revival in the Connecticut Pris 
on has been mentioned. The Wood. 
stock Vt. Monitor contains a particular 
account of it, written by one of the in. 
mates of the Prison. We give parts of 
the letter, as displaying in a wonderful 
manner, the*condescension and power 
of God. It is not a new thing; if it wer 
the strongest faith might be staggered, 
The Massachusetts Prison within the 
last year, has witnessed a similar exhi- 
bition of Divine Grace. Two year 
since the Maryland Prison witnessed the 
same; and instances of conversion in 
which evidence of the reality was ex. 
hibited in after life, have not been u- 
known in the New-Hampshire Prison. 

Why should faith not believe that the 
power and mercy of God can be extend: 
ed to those who are in Prison, and why 
should not these facts encourage prayer! 
for prisoners?/— Bost. Rec. March 6. 


Revival in Newgate Prison —We have 
received a letter from a correspondent 
in Connecticut, dated Feb. 12, 1824, 
who writes, ‘‘Last week I received 4 
letter from an inmate of Newgate prison. 
I visited the prison last September, and 
such an hundred ferocious and savage 
looking men I never saw before.” He 
subjoins, ‘*Through the influence of Mr. 
Robbins of East-Windsor, the convicts 
have had preaching at the prison a few 
years past, at the expense of the State. 
The following is the extract from the 
letter of the convict:—‘‘Little perbaps 
did you think, when you visited this 
dreary prison last fall, that the great 
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Jistallation and Ordinations. 


Jehovah was about to pour out his Spirit 
upon such an abandoned place. But it 
is a fact. And did you not breathe a 
prayer for this place? If so, O dear Sir, 
do it again whenever you bend the knee 
before the throne of grace. It wasabout 
the 20th of Dec. when the first who was 
distressed about his precious soul, made 
it known to his profane room-mates. 
He had also been dreadfully profane him- 
self. But ona particular evening, as 
he expressed it, he could no longer hold 
his peace. He then solemnly addressed 
his fellow prisoners, and informed them 
of his state of mind, and warned them of 
their danger. Unaccountable as it might 
seem to any one acquainted with the 
characters of his room-mates, they all 
united in solemn prayer and received 
his admonitions kindly. About a dozen 
in that room became his ccumpanions 
in seeking salvation. The influence 
spread to an adjoining room where the 
blacks sleep. Neither did it stop here, 
but another room and the dreary caverns 
have lately experienced the same. I 
would mention one poor Indian fellow 
who is sentenced here for life. He had 
previously attracted my attention by his 
good behavior. For some time past, he 


| would go to his room, with his now pre- 


cious Bible in his hand, every night, 
bowed to the earth with a sense of his 
sins, and a perfect picture of despair. 
He is now rejoicing in Christ. The 
number under conviction is between 20 
and 30, and seems to be increasing. 
About ten entertain hope.” 


By a letter just received from our respected and 


} much esteemed friend Mr. Goodrich, formerly of this 


town, dated Glen‘s Falls, Warren Co. Feb. 29, 1824, 
we learn that a work of divine grace has recently 
commenced at that place, and is progressing, and ex- 
tending to Sandy Hill, a neighboring village. Some 
of the most abandoned and profligate have become 
subjects of this revival. Our correspondent refers to 
a previous letter for some particulars, which letter 
has not yet reached us; but from the general import 
ef the letter above referred to, we have reason to be- 
lieve there is a copious out-pouring of God‘s Holy Spi- 
nt upon those villages. 


From the Sandwich Islands letters 
have been received, extracts of which 
were read from Rev. Mr. Richards, Rev. 
Mr. Bingham and Mr, Chamberlain. It 
will be recollected, that Mr. Richards 
and Mr. Chamberlain were members of 
tue family which sailed from New-Ha- 
ven, in Nov. 1822. No intelligence has 
till now, been received, of the safe arri- 
val of this family. Several parcels of 
letters had been sent, which are not yet 
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received, and the Missionaries refer to 
former letters, on supposition that the in- 
telligence contained in them is familiar 
to their friends in America. 

Mr. Richards writes under date Aug. 
1823, from Nahinah, on the Island of 
Mowee, that they had estublished a new 
station on that Island; that the natives 
had furnished them houses built in the 
same manner as their own; that their 
prospec:s of usefulness were such as to 
prevent him from lamenting for a mo- 
ment his removal from his native coun- 
try; that the natives make them many 
presents, and seem willing and grateful 
to receive instruction. Mr. Stewart is 
located with Mr. Richards, at this sta- 
tion, and Mr. Bingham was there at the 
date of the letter. Mr. Bingham assis- 
ted in the dedication of a place of wor- 
ship, which had just been erected by the 
Chiefs. At the dedication, Mr. Bing- 
ham preached in the native language, 
from Gen. xxviii, 17. ‘‘How dreadful is 
this place! This is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of 
Heaven.” 

This is the fourth place of worship, 
built for the honor of Jehovah in the 
Sandwich Islands, since the first mission- 
aries from America arrived. Another is 
building. 


<=1bt- 


INSTALLATION AND ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday last, [18th ult.] the 
Rev. Benjamin B. Stockton was installed 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church and 
Congregation in this place. A meeting 
of the Presbytery was held in the Pres- 
byterian Meeting-House for that pur- 
pose, at 11 o’clock A. M.—The exer- 
cises were— 

Introductory Prayer, by the Rev, Mr. 
Lane. 

Installation Sermon, by the Rev. Mr. 
Axtell. 

Charge to the Minister, by the Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy. 

Address to the Congregation, by the 
Rev. Mr. Johns. 

Concluding Prayer, by the Rey. Mr. 
Eddy.— Wayne Sentinel. 


The Rev. James O. Barney was on the 
4th inst. [Feb.] ordained over the Con- 
gregational Church and Society in See- 
konk, Mass. The Introductory Prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Fisk, of Wrentham; 
the Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Park, of 
srown University, from Psalm 102. 163 
When the Lord shall build up Zion, he 
shall appear in his glery, The Conse- 
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crating Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Clark, of || in the appropriate duties of the day 
Norton; the Charge by the Rev, ur, public, social, and private, earnestly we 
Wilson, of Providence; the Right hand | seeching Almighty God to pour out his 
of Fellowship by the Rev. Mr. Wood, of | Spirit upon our churches and congregg. 
Barrington; and the Concluding Prayer || tions; to revive the power of godliness 
by the Rev. Mr. Ide, of Medway. | in the hearts of Christians, and awake 
Prov. (R. I.) Christian Mag. || and convert sinners; to heal all unhappy 
| divisions which exist; to check the pro. 
On Wednesday the 25th of February, | gress of error and immorality, and cause 
the Rev. Joel H. Lindsley was gpdained || the truth as itisin Jesus to prevail; to 
Pastor over the 2d Ecclesiastical Socie- |) bless our civil rulers, to smile on all the 
ty inthistown. The introductory prayer | lawful enterprizes of our citizens, tg 
was made by the Rev. Thomas Robbins, || prosper our benevolent and literary jp. 
of East- Windsor; the sermon by the Rev. 


stitutions, and to cause the Gospel to 


Presbytery would affectionately exhort 
all under their care to humble them. 
selves before God, on account of pre. 
vailing sins, and sincerely to, repent of 
and forsake all those practices which 
tend to grieve his Spirit and provoke his 
judgments, and to evince the sincerity 
of their repentance by a life of holy obe 
dience to the precepts of the Gospel. 


College, from Collossians I. 28—**Whom 
we preach, warning every man, -and 
teaching every man in all wisdom; that 
we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus;” the consecrating prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Rowland of Windsor, 
and the charge by the Rev. Dr. Perkins 
of West Hartford. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by the Rev. Mr. 
Hawes of this city, and the concluding 
prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Ten- 
ney of Wethersfield. These exercises 
with the very appropriate and well ex- 
ecuted music, were highly gratifying to 
the large collection of parishoners and 
ethers who attended on the occasion, 
Hartford, Conn. Mirror. 


—tlt=— 
Utica Missionary Depository. 


Rec’d for the A. B. C. F. M. from 26th 
Jan. to 26th Feb. 


| Norway, Mon. con. by Mr. Amos Bronson, $14 

Guilford, From the fem. char. so. 8 0 
21 BQ Oa | Fabius, Mon. con. on the first Monday in Jan. 
; by Mr. J. Barton, 1 75 
PRESBYTERY OF ONBIDA. | Litchfield, From the fem. so. a bundle of cloth- 


The members of Presbytery convened 
at Utica the 10th day of March, 1824, 


ing, by Mrs. Washburn, 
Utita, Mon. con. 
A widow’s mite,one pair of stockings, 

| Sangerfield, Mr. Abner Towusiey, as an annu- 

ne following res sluti ’ al donation to educate Frutill/a Townsley, 

adopted the following resclutions:— a hea. youth at Mayhew, Choctaw na. 

. | Orville, Mon. con. 

Whereas, during the past year there |! Grider nity A Miller, 2; Dr. L. Hull, 
“4 a . ] ‘or i > > 3s. chs ls aaa 

has been, in the congregations general- | Raper om igs ee ee Bombay; 

- | . . . a . *- . , 
lv which are under our care, an alarming '| Hamilton, Mrs. Betsey Nichois, a donation, 
suspension of the special influences of || #¢me, A collection in the Rev. Mr, Gillet’s 
a ar ° . cong. on thankse. day, 
the Spirit, a visible decay of vital piety, Mon, con, by Rev. Mr. Gillet, 
an increase of worldly mindedness among | a - Latin school, Mr, Grosvenor, 
— me . Pie oe asia president, 
professors, and of stupidity and hard- |) pyssia,Mon.eon, by Mrs, Sears, 
ness of heart among those that are with- || Vernon, Av.of the ‘Rutrospect,’ by Rev, O, Ly- 
— r pregc Ire ore £ r die. ft MAN, 
out. ; And whe eeary the re oe cay oe .. Pon fret. Co. of Chatauque, Mon, con, by Rev. 
tressing indications of the prevalence of || M. P. Squier, ° 


error, and of the immorality to which | aaa ae _—, — of dea. Smith, 
° . a ail . : . . } 2% Yds, Tulled cloth, tor ‘ornwall sch, 
it tends, and of disregard for those pre- || gacon, Morrisville, Rev. John Lord. an. sub. 


cious truths of the Gospel which: God | to sueste Moses Chase, a hea, youth at 
; ° \ stills . Ceylon 20 
9 Ss € 92o as i > -$ . ~ } er 5 
h L made in all ages the means of sanéti- || ; nion, Mon. con, 5,33; coll. by the cong. 5,865 
fying and saving souls. || by Rev. Mr. Boguc, . a 

Therefore, Resolved, That the Pres- | : Same ge a bush. onions, 

: || Salishury, Miss Rhoda Brocket, 1 pair sheets. 
bytery recommend to the churches un. || as a present to Mrs, Williams, the wife of 
der their care to observe the last Thurs- the missionary at the Choctaw station, 
dav of April next, asa day of Fastin 
H li Pp 1 Pr 7 y 1 of : Amount of cash, $173 7% 

umiliation, and Pravei —That on that Re eeiv d, also, for the American Soeiety for 
day every member of our churches, as ern conre ma Jews, from 
n° vs : ° ‘ af.w voung ladies in Whitcsbor 
far as practicable, lay aside his ordinary Rey, Jom Frost, one 5 0 


employments, and spend the whole time ABHIAH THOMAS, Agent 


| 
Mr. Fitch, Professor of Divinity in Yale spread through the world. And the 
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